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ORGANIZING BRIDGEPORT RIFLE CLUB. 


Prominent sportsmen here are progressing 
with the organization of the Bridgeport Rifle 
Club which is likely to absorb the Park Rifle 
Club, famous as a one-time national champion, 
and the Seaside Shooting Club, a veteran organi- 
zation. The club plans an establishment with 
clubhouses and traps that will be second to none 
in the United States. The Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company, whose main plant is located here, 
will assist the club in securing an ideal site. 

Shooting in all kinds of weather and at all 
hours is to be possible at the range. There will 
be three butts carrying thirty-six targets in all 
at twenty-five, fifty and one hundred yards, all 
usable at the same time from one covered point. 
The targets will be lighted to permit of shooting 
after dark. 

Among those behind the project are Major 
Louis J. Herrmann, local commandant of the Con- 
necticut National Guard; Jerome Orcutt, William 


M.. Thomas, Henry P. Camp, A. Joseph William-. 


son, Henry Sanford, C. W. Vanstone, C. R. Dis- 
brow, E. W. Phelps, John W. Hessian, L. W. 
Burgess, Archer Wilson, H. Flack, B. S. Lind- 
sey, H. Armstrong, F. R. Banks, W. K. Mollan 
and J. T. L. Hubbard. 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21 Park Place 
New York City 


FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 
DRY FLY TACKLE 


Get 
The 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 

80 yds. 40 yds. 
Each. Each. 
$5.50 $7.00 
3.50 4.50 
INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7} feet, 


cents 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES. 


On Hooks No.120r15-. . . . $1.00 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank . . 1.25 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) . 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 


Bait Tackle 


LATEST PATTERNS SPECIAL VALUES 


New Style Rods, $1.25 to $28.00 each 
Reels—Long Barrel, $2.00 to $34.00 each 
Lines, 50 yd. Spools, 90c to $1.75 per spool 


ALL THE POPULAR 
CASTING BAITS 


BASS BAIT TACKLE 


Vacation Special Booklet Free 
on Receipt of Request 


Send 2 cent stamp for 48 Page Booklet containing 8 Color Plates showing 163 Flies 


208 PAGE CATALOGUE NO. 112 containing 18 page “Novel Index’’--giving lists, and advice as to selection of 
OUTFITS for PRINCIPAL METHODS OF ANGLING, sent on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage 6n same. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


THOS. J. 
CONROY 


wane Established 188 


ca 28 8 Jalen St. {3% 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


THE CELEBRATED B OCEAN REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 








HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8, 89; ante at, °E%. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, S. Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the y-* word in 
Reel Making. 


Circular and prices furnished on 
application 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


TAXIDERMIST 
High Grade Work in All Branches of Taxidermy 


57 West 24th Street, NEW YORK CITY 








Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 
Uf interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE. H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY - - ~- NEW YORK 
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VOL. LXXXIII. No. 22 
F f a Kind—Beats a Full House 
A Hunting Story of Long Ago 
By Shoshone. 
“All aboard! Git.” trout does not seem to diminish, nor does the bacon grease for the frying-pan. Ben took 
The heavy farm wagon, drawn by a pair of dainty fontinalis learn wisdom by the experience charge of the flour and bake oven. Dan and 


as uncouth and raw mules as ever graced the 
western mountains, commenced to move and we 
were off. We, that is Ben, Dan, Jack and Sho- 
shone, were going to spend a week at the lake. 
For this event elaborate preparations had been 
made. Under the seats were rifles, guns, rods, 
tackle, bedding, cooking utensils, grub and a 
wall tent. What more could we want? A twen- 
ty-mile uphill ride over a rough road is not a 
theme upon which the lyric muse can spread 
herself. Nevertheless we sometimes derive 
health, zest and inspiration in spite of, rather 
than aided by our surroundings, and that all-day 
ride was as enjoyable to the mental man as it 
was uncomfortable to his physical tenement. 


It was Indian summer; not the Indian summer 
of the East, with its gorgeous wealth of color, 
its hazy, sensuous atmosphere, its dreamy tran- 
sition from the lusty life of summer to the 
dreary desolation of November, but that unique 
season of the far West, when grassy hills and 
pine-robed peaks but change their green for 
sober garb of gray and brown, when the fitful 
breezes do but moderate the burning heat of 
August. We have no autumn. At night we 
lie down and call it summer, and, before morn- 
ing, a chilling, nipping frost has come. The 
branches are bare, birds have flown, white are 
the mountain crests and winter is here. But 
if there is an Indian summer amid these Wat- 
satch summits, it is the brief season through 
which we have just passed. 


At the end of the first hour we are four miles 
from our starting point, on the summit of a 
divide, where we stop to give the team a good 
rest. Behind and below us is the valley of the 
Upper Sevier, a perfect basin through which the 
slow-wandering river makes its sinuous path. 
That little group of cabins and houses in the 
center of the scene is Panguitch. About it are 
squares of golden stubble and brown rowen. 
Surrounding these, on every side, are the great 
gray hills, their soft blue serrated summits hold- 
ing up the colder, clearer azure of the firmament. 
The wheels rumble and we pitch down into South 
Canyon and climb between frowning, black walls, 
six miles further to the top of the second divide. 
From the second divide, we drop to the creek 
level, and, by mutual consent, we stop at the 
“white rocks” to secure a trout dinner and then to 
cook it. 


Famous throughout this section of the land 
are the white rocks. Here the fishermen resort, 
in season and out of season, but the supply of 


of his fellows. The white rocks are rugged walls 
of sandstone, inclosing a natural meadow about 
half a mile long and from twenty to fifty yards 
wide. The creek is in places open and again the 
willows overhang deep pools where the trout 
hide during the heat of the summer day. But 
there is scarcely a spot, upon pool, riffle or eddy, 
where a fly cannot be placed and where it may 
not be placed so as to secure a rise. Three 
of the party went for the willows and soon had 
long straight poles, heavier by far than the fish 
that they expected to land. For bait they used 
whitewood grubs or grasshoppers. Shoshone 
stuck to rod and reel, and used a sober fly of his 
own fabrication, which he has found to be espe- 
cially killing in these waters, though it is far 
from a thing of beauty when viewed from an 
artistic standpoint. Ben has been the champion 
of the creek. Fifteen years of fishing in its icy 
waters have taught him where the largest, sweet- 
est, reddest of the ruby-spattered darlings lie, 
and he knows instinctively how and where to 
drop his bait. He drops in first. His willow 
bends until the tip almost touches the water. 
Then the butt is lowered and a silver streak 
flashes from the brook, leaving in its wake a string 
of glittering pearls. An instant it hangs trem- 
bling over its native element; then, looking like 
a broken rainbow, it describes the arc of a 
majestic circle and lies stunned upon the emerald 
sward full twenty feet behind its captor. Very 
well done, Mr. Ben, very picturesque; but, while 
you have been going through your little per- 
formance, Shoshone’s fly has been floating down 
the ripple just below you, and, though you saw 
it not, from out the boiling white caps came a 
gleam, a strike, the tug of war, and now you 
hear the merry music of the reel. Ah, yes! 
You may have the tranquil pools and crystal 
depths, but give the riffle to the dainty fly. Ben 
is too absorbed to pay attention to any one else. 
He goes down to another pool, while Shoshone 
lands five in quick succession. How many more 
he might have landed will never be known, for 
Dan, who is destitute of any sportsmanlike chiv- 
alry, makes up his mind that the riffle is the 
place for him. His heavy sinker splashes down, 
dragging the grasshopper after it, and, needless 
to say, the trout are gone. 

We fished for perhaps half an hour and re- 
turned to the wagon with forty-three fish, none 
of which weighed less than half a pound. Jack 
had not made a success of his piscatorial efforts 
and had already built a fire and tried out enough 
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Shoshone cleaned the fish, and soon we were 
eating as though we had left before breakfast. 
The afternoon ride was much more delightful 
than that of the morning had been. The creek 
flowed through a wide valley that was covered 
with meadows of lucerne and wild hay. The 
rolling hills that extended for miles to the north 
and south were timbered only at their summits, 
their slopes being covered with short grass, 
where thousands of cattle were lying or feed- 
ing. Every mile or two we passed a log cabin, 
corral and milk house. This is a great dairy 
region. In winter, the ground is covered with 
deep snow, and no one visits the spot; but in 
May the cattle are driven back from their ranges 
on the Paria and Waweap. Then the families 
move up from the settlements to their summer 
homes. The books of the county assessor show 
that last summer (1890) 54,000 lbs, of cheese 
and 14,000 Ibs., of butter were made in this 
little valley. The season ends about Oct. 1. 

As the sun commenced to slope toward the 
West there was a constant flight of mourning 
doves about the wagon, this way and that scur- 
ried bevies of half-grown dusky grouse, and 
now and then a sage cock would arise with loud 
clamor and sail majestically out of range. Over 
the creek were teal and greenheads, young broods 
just right for broiling. Nor were quail wanting. 
The quail do not belong on this side of the divide, 
but about eight years ago several pair were 
brought over from Dixie, and they having never 
been disturbed have multiplied with surprising 
rapidity. Dan wanted to borrow Shoshone’s 
gun, but the latter had not forgotten the incident 
at the riffle and informed the would-be borrower 
that the game law did not expire for at least 
eight hours. 


Five o’clock found us at the last steep climb 
of the journey. Beside us was the roar of the 
torrent, for the stream made a _ perpendicular 
drop of 30 ft. between lofty walls that had been 
cleft rather than worn by the slow action of 
the water. One long, hard pull and our goal 
was in sight, Panguitch Lake, in the language 
of the Utes, “the place of fish.” There it lay 
nestled among the grand eternal pine-clad hills, 
the liquid blue smiling at the ethereal blue above 
and mirroring in its clear depths the waving 
trees and sentinel peaks that deck its borders. 
Upon its limpid bosom sported a host of water 
fowl, and we knew from the upland peaks and 
distant canyons even now some noble, velvet- 
antlered bucks were watching our progress with 
curious eye. 
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“Two Bears Apparently Unconcerned Stood in the Path.” 


Panguitch Lake has one gala day, the 24th 
of July, the Mormon’s great holiday. Then it 
is the gathering place for southern Utah. For 
days the people of Kanax, St. George, Cedar, 
Parowan, Beaver, Panguitch and a host of small- 
er settlements make preparations for the festival. 
On horseback and in great white covered family 
wagons they come, until the lake, three miles 
long by one mile wide, is surrounded by a city 
of canvas. It is reported that on the last 24th 
but three able-bodied adult males were left in 
Panguitch, a settlement of 961 souls. However 
this may be, every year from 3,000 to 5,000 people 
gather at the lake and spend three days in 
eating and drinking, in horse racing and foot 
racing, in rowing and fishing, in buying terra 
alba candy, snow ice cream, circus lemonade, 
cheap tintypes, etc., and last but not least, in 
dancing. Then the canvas disappears as noise- 
lessly and suddenly as it came, and naught is 
left to mark the place of revelry but ashes, 
oyster cans and broken beer bottles. 

Driving slowly about the west shore we se- 
lected a camping place as suitable as it was beau- 
tiful; an elevated, grassy point dotted with scat- 
tering pines and flanked by a crystal stream that 
leaped and laughed in the sunset glow, beneath 
the soft Italian sky. Beneath two pines we set 
our tent and fixed our fire-place. Ben and Sho- 
shone made the beds, tables and seats while 
Jack and Dan got supper. The ducks near the 


point had risen with loud clamor at our approach, 
but as we ate they drifted back within easy gun- 
shot, as though fear of man was to them some- 
thing unknown. Perhaps it was so, for the west- 
ern mountaineer uses no weapon but the rifle. 
He may have, among his lares and penates, an 
old, rusty, long-barreled, ‘anti-bellum muzzle- 
loader, but the breechloader is to him a new- 
fangled invention, “like the locomotive,” and of 
the hammerless self-ejector he knows as little 
as of the telephone or phonograph. So much 
the better. Shoshone was prepared to profit by 
their neglect. In the twilight hour we strolled 
down to the nearest ranch and made arrange- 
ments for a supply of milk during our stay. 
This cost us, delivered, 12% cents per gallon. 
Then came the smoker’s hour about the camp- 
fire—the last and most delicious hour of the 
day, when earth and its cares steal gently from 
us, borne to dreamland on the balmy evening 
breeze, when the stars come out one by one, and 
brighten with joy as they see their own radiant 
forms reflected in the darkening lake, when we 


hear the music of the past and live again the. 


days of auld lang syne. So night fell upon the 
world and sweet sleep upon wearied eyelids, and 
the silvery waves alone, that rythmically rose 
and fell upon the glistening sands, watched and 
waited for the dawn of another day. 

“Hist !” 

That was all Ben said, but it was sufficient 


to awake Shoshone, and a few moments later 
a couple of misty forms stole out into the cold, 
bracing air of early morning, leaving Jack and 
Dan to sleep the sleep of the just, and to have 
breakfast ready when the sun should be an hour 
high. There was a light fleece over the water, 
and above this, over the eastern mountain, the 
morning star was beginning to pale. 

“Which way, Ben?” 

“Oh, I believe I'll go up the canyon after a 
yearlin’. Don’t you want to take Jack’s gun 
and go ’long?” 

“Not much. 
ens. So long.” 

A pull at the half-filled coffee pot that rested 
in the ashes of last night’s fire and we separated. 

And this was Sept. 1, the day when the hunter 
and sportsman could bang away at any and 
every species of game that he could hope to 
find, and in all this region only Ben and Sho- 
shone to take advantage of the privilege. Sho- 
shone’s path led him about the foot of the lake, 
down to the meadows where he knew the birds 
would take their early breakfast. Nervously 
he fingered the shells that had been loaded with 
so much care and precision. If there iis a species 
of “buck-ager,” called “chicken-ager” by special- 
ists, he was afflicted with the disease, and a 
Pennsylvania barn door would have been safe 
at 40 yards. From his feet rises a gray form 
and goes whirring away into the gloom. The 


I’m going for a mess of chick- 








gun is raised but as soon dropped to its old 
position. 

“No, friend Centrocercus, I want nothing to 
do with you so long as any of your dusky cousins 
are to be found in the vicinity.” 

The coolness and steadiness come back; for 
the hunter must be his own dog, find and re- 
trieve as. well as shoot. Whirr! whirr! whirr! 
One, two, three, a dozen up and still rising. 
How the old gun rang out, and how clumsy 
are those fingers after six months’ rest! What 


‘an age it takes to get in fresh shells! Two more 


shots and the birds are out of range. Mark 
them down, then gather up the victims. Ah, 
it is slow finding in the damp, brown rowen, 
where there is every opportunity for conceal- 
ment, but four dead grouse and a cripple, that 
requires a grace shot, is not a bad beginning. 
And now the sun creeps over the mountain and 
the golden light floods the valley. Here, there, 
everywhere are feathery forms flying swiftly 
through the air. This is the very intoxication 
of sport. From afar on the mountain Ben’s 
rifle makes faint echo to the gun. He, too, is 
enjoying this grandest morning of the year. 
Ten birds in the pockets of Shoshone’s hunting 
coat remind him of a solemn compact, entered 
into by the quartette, wherein it was stipulated 
that, until the day before the return home, no 
more game should be shot or caught than was 
required for camp use. So he turned back to 
the tent, above which the pale smoke of the 
morning fire curled lazily above the swaying 
pine tops. Ben had been back, aroused the sleep- 
ing beauties, and started up the hill with one 
of the mules. Even now his powerful basso 
profundo, singing one of the old songs of the 
“goers,” could be heard and soon he emerged 
from the aspen cover. Over the back of the 
mule was slung the biggest buck that we had 
seen in many a day. The wide-branched, velvety 
antlers almost touched the ground on one side 
and the sharp hoofs dragged upon the rocks on 
the other. And there were shouts of joy from 
the little camp as the aroma of coffee, slap- 
jacks and broiled chicken ascended heavenward. 


After breakfast we “fixed” camp, built a shade 
of aspens, thatched with willows, from the tent 
to the fireplace, and snaked a couple of loads 
of dried aspen poles for firewood. Jack and 
Dan, to pay for their laziness during the early 
morning, were assigned the bulk of the work, 
and it was in the line of their duties to clean 
and care for the game. Ben reported the canyon 
that he had visited as being full of red raspber- 
ries, bullberries and sarvice berries, and, while 
Shoshone rambled about the lake to secure a 
boat, the trio went berrying. Near the upper 
end of the lake the cabins of the professional 
fishermen are built. Here a boat was found; 
heavy, flat-bottomed, leaky, but it would save 
swimming after ducks and diving for trout, and 
that was all that was required. 

The heat of the afternoon was devoted to 
the regular siesta. Then Shoshone launched his 
fragile bark and, with rod and gun, Dan fur- 
nishing the motive power, defied the perils of 
the mighty deep. Above the shore were scores 
of hell-divers and mud-hens, but far out the 
bosom of -the lake was black with countless teal 
and mallards. To shoot or fish, that was the 
question. Dan claimed to know the best fishing 
grounds, and that settled it. Over the lake we 
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sped, and the dark mass of natatores parted, 
sailing gracefully just out of range and leaving 
us a clear channel. Under the shadow of the 
eastern peak Dan rested on his oars and, point- 
ing to a deep, dark pool, lashed into spray by 
the eternal falling of a brooklet, that leaped full 
20 feet from rock to glassy lake, said, “Cast in.” 


Shoshone arose and the grizzly-king fluttered 
over the spot indicated and dropped, as gently 
as a leaf, upon the surface of the water. No 
response to the feathery seducer. Again. The 
same result. The third time— 

“Dan, get her stern to. I’ve got a whale.” 

“Divil a whale, but a dandy trout, old man,” 
as the boat swung around and old Salvelinus, 
as proud as he was angry, showed what seemed 
to be three feet of radiant loveliness as he en- 
deavored to snap the leader with his tail. 

“Pull for the middle.” 

Dan obeyed as though his life depended on 
it. The craft was clumsy and Dan did not 
know how to handle her for this kind of work; 
so the only hope of success lay in forestalling 
any latent desire on the part of Mr. Trout to 
run beneath us. Fortunately the idea did not 
enter his head. He made a good fight for the 
lilypads, but boat and reel were too much for 
his strength, and after a fifteen-minute struggle 
he allowed himself to be drawn to the net. The 
scales at the tent showed him to be a 4% pounder, 
and he was the largest fish taken during the 
trip. Dan was now fairly enthused with the 
spirit of the sport and needed no request to 
pilot the boat back to the spot where the first 
cast was made. But, alas. 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


Trout No. 2 came up to the scratch in elegant 
form and condition, but his tactics were dia- 
metrically opposed to those of his predecessor. 
Under the boat he was determined to go, and 
under the boat he went, leaving to Shoshone 
a broken tip and the sad memory of a trout 
that never was caught. But another boat was 
bearing down upon the scene to take up the 
sport where we had dropped it. Ben and Jack 
had managed to secure a punt, even more leaky 
and clumsy than ours. They had a can of grubs 
and a pail of minnows, and we were contented 
to leave them, and, because it was impossible to 
fish, to try our luck with the mallards. 

Now, while the ducks were not exactly timid, 
they were unusually reserved in their manners, 
and refrained from making the acquaintance of 
strangers without the formality of an introduc- 
tion. They could swim as fast as Dan could 
row, and they managed to keep about 75 yards 
from the boat. Once in a while there would be 
a little teasing flight of 20 or 30 yards, and at 
such times the gun would do its duty. But the 
distance was so great that only cripples fell, 
and these it was impossible to retrieve. At length 
the birds drifted into a little bay from which 
escape seemed impossible. Shoshonee changed 
his seat to the stern and laid a dozen shells on 
the seat. Dan grasps the situation. The boat 
is planted, fair and square, in the narrow en- 
trance. Before us the brown, moving mass 
wedges and packs together until the inlet is cov- 
ered by a solid carpet of feathers. For an in- 
stant the birds are undetermined what to do. 
Then, with one impulse, they rise. The noise 
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is as the roar of the tempest in the forest, as 
the ‘beating of storm-tossed breakers. upon a 
rocky shore. Landward for a minute and then, 
by common consent, the grand wheel is made, 
and the mass comes back toward open water. 
They are scarce 20 yards above us. The sky 
is darkened and the sound of the gun that cracks 
until eight shells are gone is lost in the rush 
of many wings. Over the lake they fly, faster 
even than the mountain gale, the ranks of the 
living closing up the gaps that ruthless powder 
and shot had made. A mile away, over by the 
western shore, they alight, and we are left alone, 
between the blue above and the blue below, to 
gather up the spoils. Nineteen plump, irridescent- 
winged beauties are stowed away in the bottom 
of the boat, and we rejoin Ben and Jack, who 
have eight 2-pounders to their credit, and are 
as ready as we for supper. 

What a supper that was! It took a long time 
to prepare it, but it paid for all trouble. Think 
of it ye purse-proud, game-loving Chicagoans, 
that pay $1.25 for the leg of a chicken killed out 
of season, and then, with true devotion to the 
cause, cinch the seller! We had cream biscuit 
and coffee, baked fish, broiled chicken, fried 
duck, fried venison, and wound up with luscious 
raspberries and cream, the meal costing, barring 
the broken tip, less than 50 cents. 

Clearly the pursuit of game on the morrow 
was out of the question. We had made an agree- 
ment and intended to live up to it. There was 
game enough in camp to last for several days; 
so a bear hunt was proposed. A study of the 
topographical map of Utah will show the fifty 
miles between Panguitch Lake and the Cedar 
and Kanarra settlements to be an _ unhabited 
mountainous region. The Pah Vaut range, that 
extends northward for 150 miles between the 
Sevier Valley and the western desert, here joins 
the main chain of the Watsatch, extending in 
an east and west direction, amd the result is a 
chaotic mass of spurs and peaks. Here is the 
abode of big game—grizzlies, mountain lions, 
wildcats and deer. The grizzly is the king in 
the eyes of the hunter. As a proof of valor, 
daring and coolness, its hide is worth a dozen 
pelts of the mountain lion or a hundred big 
buck skins. To the average sportsman the kill- 
ing of a grizzly places the lucky man on the top 
of the ladder and makes him an equal with the 
slayer of the bighorn. Ben’s nerve and experi- 
ence qualified him for the post of leader of the 
expedition and he was chosen captain without 
a dissenting voice. 


Daylight found the camp deserted. At sun- 
rise the hunters were four miles away up among 
the higher canyons and willow-fringed marshes 
where big bear were wont to resort after 
their morning meal. If the day should prove 
clear and hot we were on the right track, but 
if cool our climb had been for naught. For- 
tune favored us—the fickle dame is said to favor 
the brave—and not a cloud veiled old Sol’s face. 
Deer signs were abundant, but they could not 
swerve the quartette from the path of duty. 
The canyon narrowed. The scant 10 feet between 
the little creek and narrow walls was choked 
with underbrush and we could see but 3 or 4 
yards ahead. Suddenly we came to a halt. Ev- 
ery man’s breath stopped for an instant and 
our hearts thumped like trip-hammers. We had 
run fair and square into the mouth of a cave 











that the briers had concealed, and any lurking 
bear or lion would have had the whole outfit 
at his mercy. Ben was the first to get his head. 
Holding his cocked rifle before him, he marched 
boldly into the den and the rest followed. The 
cave was deserted, but it had been so for only 
a few hours. It was bruin’s lair, and he had 
a well-worn trail from it to the upper part of 
the canyon. His track was hardly cold, and we 
were liable to run across him at any moment. 
Thanks to Ephraim’s weight and magnitude our 
way was now comparatively clear. Slowness 
and extreme caution were necessary if we ex- 
pected to make the surprise party a complete 
success. Already we had passed wallows that 
he had made within a week, and everything in- 
dicated that the moment of engagement was at 
hand. A swallow of coffee from the canteen 
and every eye and ear were on the alert. It 
was now I0 o'clock. The sun was beating down 
furiously and we were suffused as to our cloth- 
ing with perspiration. 

Stop! Twenty yards ahead there is a crash- 
ing of willows and aspens and a grayish-brown 
mass, seemingly as large as a Norman horse, 
is indistinctly seen through the underbrush. Ben 
gets in the first shot and the fusilade opens. 
Bruin may be wounded, but he is not crippled. 
He wheels and charges toward his assailants. 
Four shots more and he falls, but only for a 
second. It is too warm for comfort, and we 
make a grand break for cover, trees, rocks, any- 
thing, at a “get-there, Eli,” pace. ‘We scorn any 
imputation of cowardice, but circumstances alter 
cases, and none of us cared to be a shuttlecock 
for an angry grizzly’s paw. Dan made for the 
open hillside. He is almost out of the thicket 
when a hop vine trips him. Up again, but the 
bear is close by and his gun is gone, and now 
commences the dodging race for life. We are 


trembling so from exertion and excitement that 
we can hardly land a true shot, and often the 
rifle is raised and lowered for fear of hitting 
the man who is in line with the crazy brute. 

“Shoot, boys! Shoot for God’s sake! Don’t 
mind me. I can’t keep this up much longer.” 

Shot after shot rings out. Bruin falls, rises, 
struggles feebly toward the fleeing man, then 
falls to rise no more. We do not stop to ask 
who made the lucky shot, for beyond him, un- 
conscious on the ground, lies Dan. We fear 
that he has been struck by a misdirected bullet, 
but when we reach the spot we rejoice to find 
that he has only fallen in a dead faint, from 
which he soon recovered, full of spirits as ever, 
but weak and trembling like a leaf. 

And now we turn our attention to the con- 
quered. Skinning Ephraim, we find that any 
one of eight wounds would have proved fatal, 
and besides there were five or six flesh wounds. 
The hide is slung upon a pole, and Ben, Jack 
and Shoshone take turns, two and two, in bear- 
ing the spoils back to camp, which was reached 
about 5 o'clock. The hide was voted to Dan 
as a memento of his close call, and we reached 
him the soft, warm rug that we knew would 
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lie before his fireplace in the little log cabin 
on the Sevier. 

Thursday was devoted to business by Ben and 
Jack. They started early in the day to hunt 
yellow pine timber for their mill on the creek. 
Dan was still rather shaky on his pins and re- 
mained in camp. Shoshone went on a tour of 
exploration about the lake. He had walked 
about a mile when his nostrils were offended 
by an odor that was never wafted from Araby 
the blest. It was a combination of slaughter- 
house and dirty sage brush fire. It betokened 
the presence of Indians, but before he could 
reach the encampment he heard a familiar voice 
calling his uncomplimentary Ute name—‘“Senab 
yodes” (devil wolf). Coal Creek John, erst- 
while the terror of southern Utah, was the 
speaker and Shoshone was invited to participate 
in the dance and feast that was in process of 
preparation. But, after noting the dozen deer 
skins that were stretched out to dry and getting 
some “pointers” as to the best localities for 
venison, he excused himself on the plea of a 
prior engagement. The fisher’s cabin was next 
visited and the men who make their living from 
the lake were found in a state of excitement 
and curiosity. 

A few days before a stranger from Salt Lake 
had come among them and contracted for all 
the fish that they could catch. Generally, as 
the trout will not bear the shipment in warm 
weather, the fishing season does not fairly open 
until November, but this stranger had a mysteri- 
ous powder, which he called “our new secret 
preparation,” that he guaranteed to preserve the 
fish fresh and sweet for weeks. The powder 
came in half-pound packages, from which he 
was careful to tear the label. It was soluble in 
water and in the solution the fish were soaked. 
Evidently it was a salycilate, probably that of 
soda. At all events it was a mascotte for the 
fishermen and they offered fabulous prices for 
the formula or for the address of the manu- 
facturer. 


The professional fisherman’s life in winter is 
a hard and dreary one. At 4 o’clock in the 
morning his alarm clock calls him and he gets 
breakfast and does the cooking for the day. 
Then he gets out on the ice (temperature seldom 
above zero) and chops as many holes as he can 
before dawn. All day long he has to watch these 
holes to keep them from freezing over. Into 
each hole he drops his hook baited with wood 
grub. The line is attached to a willow. Just 
at the peep of day the fish commence to bite 
and the poles commence to bob so that a man 
has to keep on the run if he would attend to 
business. When the sun is about an hour high 
the hunger of the fish is partially appeased. The 
fisher gets a bite every five minutes, every fifteen 


minutes and in the middle of the day, only a’ 


bite an hour on an average. Still holes and poles 
must be watched and he has no time for rest. 
At 4 o’clock biting begins again, at dark it is fast 
and furious. Then great iron kettles, filled with 
fat pine, are brought out on the lake, and soon 
the light of forty fires illuminates the scene. 
About 7 o’clock the trout are satisfied. Then 
the men go back to their cabins and get supper, 
after which they spend three or four hours in 
cleaning and packing the day’s catch. It is 
nearly midnight before they can go to bed. On 
snowy days, when the ice has to be kept clean, 








their labor is nearly doubled. Altogether their 
lot is not an enviable one. From $80 to $120 
for the winter’s work hardly pays for the lone- 
liness, discomforts and exposure. ; 

By 6 o’clock all hands were back in camp 
and the program for the following day was 
arranged. It was to be the last in camp and 
all that we could catch or shoot was to be taken 
home for family use. Ben was to go for deer, 
Dan and Jack were to fish, and Shoshone was 
to attend to the feathered bipeds. What suc- 
cess attended the efforts of three of the party 
and what sport they had can be judged only by 
the results. Shoshone started out on Friday 
morning intent upon the slaughter of ducks. He 
was his own pilot and oarsman, and this may 
account for the fact that the had absolutely no 
luck, getting only one little teal, and that rather 
by chance than skill. The birds refused ob- 
stinately either to be driven into an inlet or to 
swim within range. Then he rowed down to the 
lower end of the lake, tied the boat to the wil- 
lows and went down into the meadows after 
grouse. At this time of day the birds were not 
to ‘be found in the stubble and rowen, but rest- 
ing on the ground under the willows that cover 
the creek bottom. They are not easily flushed 
and their flights are short so that a mere tyro 
can secure a big bag with little or no trouble. 
One flock of eight birds was beneath a willow 
upon which sat a small hawk, about as large 
as a sparrow hawk, but, more likely, a young 
sharpshin. Every time the chickens flew the 
hawk accompanied them. He would not stir 
from the perch until they arose, and he always 
lit within 5 yards of them. He was too small 
to have been hunting prey, and his strange freak 
saved both his own life and that of the brood 
with which he had associated himself. But those 
birds were never missed. An hour’s walking gave 
Shoshone twenty-two young grouse, which was 
as much as he cared to pack, and he rowed back 
to camp, dressed his game, ate a light lunch, and 
joined Jack and Dan on the lake, a peeled wil- 
low taking the place of a split-bamboo. It was 
a difficult matter to cast flies with such a pole, 
and it was a more difficult matter to play the 
fish when they were hooked, but a fair degree 
of success attended his efforts. After an hour’s 
fishing we saw Ben walking back to the tent 
leading the mules that he had taken in the morn- 
ing. We were soon at the shore and lugging 
up 80 lbs. of fish, weighing from 1 to 3 lbs. 
each, as the result of the trio’s labor, we found 
two deer, dressed and hanging beneath our 

(Continued on page 7ITI.) 
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One of the best known and most closely 
pursued of -our native American fur-bearing 
animals is the muskrat, known also under the 
term, musquash. The popularity of this little 
habitant of the reed domes is best gathered 
through the millions of hides that yearly pour 
into the fur markets from every nook and cor- 
ner of this continent, contributions coming from 
practically every section of Canada, and reach- 
ing more or less in numbers to its limits at 
the Mississippi River, though west of the river 
they are also found fairly numerous, but the 
greatest extent of the trapping is done in the 
East.and the great Northwest. Every swamp of 
any size is sure to have its quota; no matter 
if civilization does crowd in upon them, they 
exist right under the eyes of the people. The 
muskrat is an animal that has been able to 
adapt itself to the influx of the human family, 
and hold its own, despite the rigorous efforts that 
are yearly put forth to lower the population, 
not in one section, but everywhere. Trappers 
continue their operations, not only during the 
original trapping season, which begins November 
first amd extends to the fifteenth of April, but 
trap, disregarding, during the months when the 
little fellows are unprime, often into the late 
spring months when the female rats are bearing 
young, thus causing the yearly death of thous- 


ands, in itself a mighty factor in the way of. 


destruction. It was said a long time ago that 
it was exactly proper for the trapper to begin 
garnering his pelts when the first month come 
around that had an R in it. Thus September 
is the first and April the last. It is very well 
known by all trappers that this is to a great 
extent but a sham and a misleader. Pelts are 
unprime in September, also October, both having 
R’s in them; but November first finds the pelts 
getting better, though often there will be caught 
a number of pelts partly blue and hence un- 
prime, it all depending upon the section of the 
country represented. The muskrat becomes 
prime in the spring, opposite the condition gov- 
erning the other fur-bearing animals which be- 
come prime in the fall, when the first cold 
weather sets in. However, the writer has caught 
hundreds of muskrats in the full of the cold 
weather, same being either pink, or cream col- 
ored, on the flesh side, and thérefore prime. It 
is indeed a wonder to the present scribe that 
so many boys and men are allowed to promiscu- 
ously trap these fur-bearing animals when yet 
they are unprime. Yet this is done—to an alarm- 
ing extent. Fur dealers will start in the sum- 
mer to caution trappers to wait till the original 
season but still they cannot be checked. Even 
the fact that they do not get half as much for 
their catch does not prevent them from setting 
out their traps in September and in October. In 
the spring they are trapped as late as June, sad 
to relate; it is really a wonder that the musk- 
rat family is able to hold its own against these 
wholesale onslaughts, in season and out. How- 
ever, it is notable that we are steadily getting 
better laws regarding the protection of fur-bear- 
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ing animals, but still the movement in the cause 
of justice and humanity is slow, very slow in- 
deed. Back in the days when I was connected 
with the staff of “Trapper’s World,” and other 
trapping publications, we were doing our best 
for the animals, cautioning the trappers to use 
humane methods and to remember the true sea- 
son. But the laws then are the same now, with 
but a few more added to help things along. 
For instance, however, it is notable that in some 
states you are not allowed to trap or spear the 
muskrats in their houses in the winter months. 
During my trapping days most of our winter 
trapping was done in the houses; it is an in- 
humane method to say the least. So little is 
known regarding these methods that I will give 
them here for the perusal of my readers and I 
trust some at least will gain a few insights. 

As I have made note of previously the musk- 
rat is one of the most common of the fur-bear- 
ing animals of this country. There is not an 
American youth who has lived near any sort of 
a wild territory during his boy days, to whom 
the muskrat has not been a solace and a lure. 
Many a suit of school clothes, and shoes, have 
been purchased from pelt money derived mostly 
from the capture of this animal. The muskrat 
inhabits the swamps and the streams. We have 
two kinds of rats, as far as the situation of their 
homes is concerned. There is the swamp rat 
and the stream rat. The stream rat lives in 
burrows in the bank, the entrance being under 
water, sloping up and into @ dry chamber where 
the animals live during the winter in much 
comfort. The stream rat is of a more reddish 
color as concerns the fur, while the swamp rat 
is darker and more uniformly gray-brown. But 
as far as colors in muskrats go I have seen them 
in so many various shades and hues that I will 
render no set opinion. Safe to say they are 
either red-brown or gray-brown. The stream 
rats bring a better price in the fur markets, how- 
ever. The muskrat in shape looks very much 
like a diminutive beaver, that tenant of the iron 
barrier. It also has a cousin down in South 
America, known as the coypu rat that very much 
appears like it in shape and color and other 
characteristics. The muskrat is an amphibious 
anjmal and its always found around water. In 
length, of course, they vary, but about twelve 
inches should be the average; in the fur market 
they are graded small, or kits, medium, and large, 
some extra large, but rarely is this noticeable, 
save now and then when a dealer desires the 
trade of a trapper. The tail of the muskrat 
is about ten inches long, is covered with what 
appears to be scales but which evolution is 
irradicating; probably ages ago the muskrat had 
a tail somewhat on the order of the beaver and 
in this state fulfilled a purpose. Also there are 
scant hairs in evidence upon it. It has no value 
along with the hide; it is chopped off. Notable 
in the makeup of the muskrat are the webbed, 
hind feet, which leads us to believe more than 
ever that it belongs to the beaver family. These 
legs are strong and when speedily propelled will 
carry the owner a great distance from danger, 
if such it be. While the hind feet are power- 
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ful, more or less long and webbed the front feet 
are small and dainty, looking like those of a 
squirrel and are used almost entirely with which 
to pick up the food when they are consuming 
it. These are not webbed. ‘When the animal 
is swimming these feet are doubled up against 
its breast. Thus the hind feet fill a purpose 
singular indeed. The muskrat has a very trim 
and beautiful head, in fact as beautiful as any 
found among our wild animals. The eyes are 
small and beadlike; when aroused to anger, 
these eyes flash and sparkle. Beware of those 
teeth should they fall upon flesh. These teeth 
are strong and, more or less, like those of.the 
beaver, only smaller. They are shaped for gnaw- 
ing off roots and reeds, both for sustenence and 
for material used in making their houses. They 
are covered with a yellow enamel, the front 
teeth being flat, two eighths-of an inch wide 
and one half an inch long. The upper teeth 
come mostly into service. 

Muskrats are active very little during the 
day, especially when they have their houses 
in ponds near to civilization. But in swamps 
where not deterred in their pursuits and work- 
ings, by man, they will be in evidence during 
the daylight hours. At night the muskrat is in 
his element and is then swimming around and 
easily falls prey to the trapper, for the musk- 
rat, unlike so many of the wild kindred, possesses 
no degree of shrewdness and cunning, although 
the muskrat’s sense of smell is very sharpened, 
indeed, being able to scent things for a great 
distance. But the knowledge of traps and 
their purpose they seem not in the least to com- 
prehend. Perhaps in time Nature will fit them 
out with brains and cunning, equalling that of 
the mink, but it must take decade upon weary 
decade before even a trifle of this becomes 
noticeable. We witness a little of this, however, 
now, in that they are hiding themselves more 
and more from intruding man; you will see 
signs but will find no abode of the little crea- 
tures. This points to the fact that they are 
recognizing the necessity for wits and keenness 
to meet the unceasing attention of man, the 
hated. But they are very simply caught, often 
as not, too easily. One of the most principal 
characteristics of the little muskrat is its power 
to swim under water for great distances; the 
lungs are filled and the air is held till the pressure 
becomes too dense when he will rise for air, 
dive down and repeat the performance, keeping 
thus on his way. Swimming under water they 
make wonderful time and it is marvelous in- 
deed, as any student will vouch. In the winter 
they also swim in the water, under the ice, and 
here we are given an even more marvelous dis- 
play of the muskrat’s adaptability to conditions. 
When the pressure becomes to heavy on his 
lungs he will arise and will blow a bubble, or 
bubbles, with the air that is poured out from 
his lungs, against the ice, and will inhale this 
again from the bubble or bubbles when Nature 
asserts itself to the need. -Thus he is able to 
keep on for great distances and is always out 
of sight, rarely indeed seen in the winter time 
save when there happens to be a thaw and the 
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ice of the stream caves in, leaving an open 
space: then the muskrat will frequently come 
into the open air and will feed on roots and 
grasses, seated on the ice. In regard to the 
method of killing the muskrat when he blows 
his bubbles against the ice: this method is 
very little in use; however, I may be. mistaken. 
In the early fall when the ponds are first frozen 
over the trapper or hunter goes out to the houses, 
beats on same with a club and when the inmates 
are frightened out he will follow one. When 
the animal rises to the ice the club is brought 
down on the spot where the bubble happens to 
be, shattering it. The muskrat lucklessly dies. 
This method is so commonly heard of that it 
is here given. The trapper, of course, cuts 
through the ice and brings out his victim. 

The muskrat can count its stay from extinc- 
tion from the fact that it is one of the most 
prolific members of the animal family, bringing 
forth young at least three times a year and 
having anywhere from five to ten young to the 
litter. . The first young ones produce young 
themselves somewhere in the month of Septem- 
ber. The first young are born in March or April. 
Thus it can be seen that the population cannot 
but swell and thus hold back even the most exact- 
ing depredations. Many kits are caught in the 


fall months; these kittens follow their mothers, 
and I have often caught mother and son in 
traps, side by side. The muskrat is not exactly 
what one would be called upon to name as a 
carnivorous animal, but far be it from him to 
reject flesh and meat. I have often caught 
muskrats in traps baited with their own flesh 
and they have eaten of it too. However, the 
principal food of the muskrat is flagroot, reed 
roots, in fact, roots of every variety found near 
the streams or swamps, and even young tree 
shoots are not scorned. They are great:lovers 
of vegetables and when a trap: is baited with 
such, a catch is assured nine times out of ten, 
if a specimen should pass by. The swamp abode 
of the muskrat is singular indeed and gives us 
another insight into its very close connection, in 
relation, to the beaver. It is practically built 
on the same plan, looks like it in every respect 
and the inside is much the same. Indeed the 
connection is very pronounced. Some of these 
swamp domes rise to a height of six feet, some 
specimens I have seen on some of our great 
Minnesota swamps, being monsters in every sense 
of the word. These houses are built conical 
fashion, as I have said. They are composed of 
reeds, mud, and everything near at hand, avail- 
able for immediate use. Somehow the musk- 


rat can put a house in the middie of a swamp 
and find for it a firm foundation. As far as 
industriousness is concerned the muskrat takes 
his example from the beaver. Unceasingly the 
work continues throughout the summer; when 
the cold weather comes all is ready for the 
ermine blanket and the stiff northern gale. 
These houses, on the average, are a foot in 
thickness; the inner part is in the form of a 
very well perfected shell, which, when frozen, 
has the tenacity of adamant or concrete. It is 
this inner shell that does the good work of pro- 
tection. Within is found the feeding-bed where 
the rats eat their gathering of roots, and tender 
stalks, during the winter; the entrances to the 
feeding-bed, are, of course, under water, and there 
are usually two entrances, one opposite the other. 
In the big houses as many as ten muskrats find 
abode, and here the trapper reaps his harvest, 
providing he cuts into the house and there sets 
his traps. This is done by cutting in from the 
south side, making a hole through the thin inner 
shell large enough to put the hand through with 
the trap. The trap or traps are set all around 
in the feeding-bed; if it is a particularly big 
house, the chain rings are brought outside of 
the hole, a stick is run through them, same lying 
across the hole. Thus when the rats are cap- 
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tured there is no escape; some die by leaping 
into the water, in the entrance—others remain 
alive in the feed-bed till the trapper appears, 
often as not twenty-four hours later, especially 
if it is a cold day without, and inhuman man 
chooses to stay by the fire. The trouble is that 
the holes are not closed up very good after the 
trapper gets through with his set. The result is 
that the house freezes up tighter than a drum. I 
hope laws will be passed all over the country for- 
bidding trappers to cut into housesin the winter. 
It would save thousands upon thousands of rats. 
As I have made note of, like as not the trapper 
is late in making his rounds. This is one of the 
cruelest crimes imposed upon Nature and her 
keepers. There are thousands of these, however, 
many lazy, shiftless creatures, though trappers 
as a rule are about the most industrious humans 
in the world, and face pretty near the worst 
hardships. I am not making the least reference 
to wilderness trappers—men who actually make a 
profession of it—for I know them to be a very 
sane, righteous, humane set of men who always 
strive to catch and kill an animal as speedily 
as possible after its being caught in the trap. 
There are many methods of doing this but they 
are as a rule disregarded by the near-civilization 
trapper. Especially are boys to blame for a 
lot of this thoughtlessness and lack of consid- 
eration. I trust if there are any boy readers of 
this article they will remember next trapping 
season to tend their traps at least two times a 
day, one in the morning and the other ’round 
night, and that they will use methods whereby 
the animals they have caught are speedily re- 
leased from misery. I may add here that my 
youth was none too marked by methods of hu- 
maneness, and I think I was the average ex- 
ample of the American boy. Therefore the 
mention. 

I wish here to speak of a method used in 
killing the muskrat that is about the cruelest 
I know of, and which should be removed from 
existence if there is any means of doing it. That 
is by means of spearing them, which comes under 
the head of chopping into the houses. There 
are various ways of spearing the muskrat. On 
the great New Jersey swamps the usual manner 
of procedure is by means of a spear having five 
long tines, connected to a central piece. Some- 
thing like a fork, only the tines are four, or 
four and a half, to five feet, long. The trapper 
approaches the house cautiously, counting on 
the animals, or inmates of the house to be within; 
he drives this spear in from above same going 
straight on down through. If he is lucky he will 
impale one, two or even three victims, sometimes 
none at all; it all depends upon where the ani- 
mals are situated when the tines enter. If the 
man with the spear feels a gnawing on the 
steel he promptly cuts into the house and re- 
moves the rat,.which may have been impaled 
in almost any part of the body. To say the 
least this is a cruel method. The most common 
spear in use is that one having one long, sharp- 
ened rod of steel sunken into a wooden handle, 
usually made from a curtain rod or a pitchfork 
handle. Blacksmiths are generally skillful at turn- 
ing these out. The steel is sharpened and is 
tempered. It forms a very deadly weapon if 
handled rightly and with any degree of dexterity. 
The southern exposure of a muskrat house is 
the softest and usually the thinnest; the north 
side is often so solid and impregnable that the 
Strongest man is not able to drive a spear 
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through. But a sharp thrust from the south side 
into the house will usually be successful. It is 
entirely a matter of guesswork and judgment. 
The spear is driven through; one time in five 
perhaps you will impale a rat. It is like the 
former method, save only that the spear is one- 
pronged. The animal naturally suffers much agony, 
for the spear is held in place while the trapper is 
cutting into the house. This takes all the way 
from five to ten minutes. In the meantime the 
animal suffers.on the spear, often driven right 
through the stomach. A speared rat pelt brings 
less in the fur market, as a matter of course; 
some of the speared pelts are utterly worthless. 
Yet thousands upon thousands come into the 
mart this way, specimens of the fever and lust 
of men who will stop at nothing short of actual 
human murder to gain their ends. Another 
view of this degrading age of commercialism; 
but enter a market where they are sorting and 
grading the furs and you will witness some re- 
markable sights. In one glance you can tell 
the offering of the true trapper and the con- 
tribution of the slovenly man who does his trap- 
ping in adjacent farming country. Blue pelts, 
shot-ridden pelts, ill-stretched and unscraped 
pelts, some even rotten and decaying, and full 
of maggots all find their way to the fur market, 
sad to relate; it is pitious indeed to look upon 
some of these sights. 

The muskrat derives its name from the fact 
that the female of the species has a bag or sack, of 
musk, near her organ of reproduction, forward 
of the vagina. This musk has a very acrid smell 
and when used as a lure will call in a great num- 
ber of the males. This musk is placed in a 
bottle, mingled with fish-oil, the trapper sets his 
trap, using a feather and paints a trifle of this 
on the trap. It is a deadly method, especially 
recommended in sections where rats are scarce. 
Trapping the muskrat is a comparatively simple 
thing. The animal will follow along the edge 
of a stream, forming trails and in these trails 
the trap may be placed with success, the shrewd 
eye. selecting a-spot where the animal must step 
over a stick; the trap is admitted on the 
other side, directly where the pad of the foot 
lands. This set is also used for mink with 
notable success. Muskrats will readily come to 
most any likely lure, especially vegetables which 
they will risk doom to procure. Carrots, par- 
snips, apples, etc, may be placed on a stick 
over the trap. The animal in swimming down- 
stream: easily scents this luxury and is quick 
to approach. In trapping the muskrat the Num- 
ber 1 Newhouse trap, is most generally used, 
though the writer has always preferred the 
well known and much appreciated Victor trap, 
which is not made quite so strong and sharp, 
biting sharp, as the Newhouse, which holds the 
leading place for strength and durability. It 
is notable that new specimens of the Newhouse 
traps are especially strong; some cutting the leg 
almost off, others, nearly so, and the animal 
“legs,” and usually gets away. Every self re- 
specting, and humane, trapper, uses the sliding 
pole or the wire so that his catch may readily 
drown. The sliding pole is very simply illus- 
trated in the drawing. I am submitting with this 
article as is also the spring-pole. The sliding- 
pole is a thin sapling with a branch catch at 
the end which will hold the trap ring when 
same courses down the length to its furtherest 
extremity. The other end is driven slantingly 
up into the bank. The animal gets into the 
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trap, leaps into the water, the trap ring slides 
down and the animal drowns, the weight of the 
trap proving his speedy destruction. I certainly 
approve of this system, either this, or the wire, 
if possible. We will have trapping with us for 
an awful many years yet and it is no more 
than right that I give the pointer here for use 
by raw beginners, many of which are yearly en- 
tering the ranks of the fur-garnerers. The wire 
is often substituted; it makes it easier for the 
trapper. Common bale wire is selected. Same 
is tied to a bush near the stream and a rock 
is connected with the other end and is sunken 
directly below the set in the stream. Iden- 
tically the same happens, as in the sliding-pole 
affair, which is largely used in the wilderness, 
where wires cannot be procured. The spring- 
pole is another humane contrivance; not only 
does it kill the animal, but it lifts a valuable 
fur off from the ground and out of the maws 
of various prowling animals who will all too 
readily fall upon a captured animal and devour 
it. It is simply made as follows: a sapling is 
hent down and is admitted into a notch cut on 
a tree standing nearby, loosely, so that but a 
little moving around of the animal in the trap 
will cause it to become disattached from the 
notch and to leap into the air. Of course, the 
trap chain is tied to the end of the pole. A 
piece of wire may be added to the trap chain 
should the pole be too stout to bend completely 
down. See the illustration I am submitting. An- 
other manner I have used with success for many 
of the water animals of the fur-bearing family 
is as follows: trap is set, baited, and the trap 
chain, with wire or rope, is brought back and 
is tied to a rock, which same rock is balanced 
upon another on the bank above. The animal 
in the trap, when captured, disturbs the rock and 
it rolls off the other member and down the 
bank, into the stream. This system is used by 
the Indians to a large extent in their capture of 
the beaver and the otter and is here heartily 
recommended to trappers for all aquatic ani- 
mals as a means of saving the animal from suf- 
fering and to save the trapper his fur from the 
attention of prowling animals. Muskrats have 
their places where they are known to come and 
rest and partake of their usual meal of flagroot 
and moss. These places are easily noted by the 
“droppings” in the vicinity. Here the trap may 
be admitted with singular success; out on logs 
a trap may be set in a notch cut out to lower 
it even with the top surface; the trap chain staple 
is driven into the wood, if the chain is long 
enough so that the animal may drown by simply 
diving down, otherwise a wire is added. In set-. 
ting traps for such animals as the muskrat, it 
is not impossible that another animal may 
stumble in, if the trap is well hidden. Fine 
grass and leaves usually come handy. If set in 
the water the trap is lowered one inch under 
the surface and a large wet leaf is put over the 
pan. But always be sure to attach your chain 
to a slide-pole, or, if this, is not handy, make 
your spring-pole. To be humane is one of the 
greatest examples a trapper should set. Haste 
always makes waste. A careful set is worth 
three or four poorly arranged sets, etc. If more 
of our boy trappers would study the animals 
they are trapping, they’ would have more ‘suc- 
cess as a result. : 
A unique method used in capturing the musk- 


(Continued on page 710.) 
























































When getting ready for my regular bird trip— 
the North Carolina Sound—I looked around for 
a good quartette. As the world goes, one learns 
many things, and for a hunting party “us four 
and no more” is the exact number that will give 
the greatest mutual benefit. Four can pair off, 
four can separate equally, leaving no man like 
the fifth spoke of a wheel useless and alone. 
Four can make a full whist hand, or “seven-up;” 
four is the sportsman number as potent as the 
magic nine of the Chaldeans. 

After an experience of a score or more of 
years spent in hunting, mine may be of some use 
to tyros, or old sportsmen, too, for that matter, 
who contemplate making up hunting parties, es- 
pecially as the autumn quail shooting and winter 
duck hunting is approaching. 

It is a matter of indifference to me whether my 
companions are good shots or not, actual shoot- 
ing is but a fraction of time spent on the trip, and 
it is good comradeship that makes the sporting 
nomadism a success. 

There are certain types of men that should be 
avoided like poison on such expeditions. There 
is the good shot, selfish and opinionated, who can 
talk nothing but “shop” all the time. No matter 
what subject is broached, he turns the conversa- 
tion to his own exploits, his sole object is to 
make others feel small, he never loses an oppor- 
tunity to boast of his prowess, and in field, thicket, 
sea-meadow or river, he invariably chooses the 
best location or occupies the best blind, and like 
a bantam rooster, he is in a continual crow. 
Such a person can run up the score, but can add 
nothing to the enjoyment of the party. Then 
there is the envious man who wants the best of 
everything, and as envy and suspicion go to- 
gether, he imagines that every one is leagued 
against him, and upon the slightest run of bad 
luck he announces his intention of breaking up 
the party and striking for home. 

Who has not met the penurious man who treats 
a pleasure trip as if it were purely a business 
transaction, and haggles over every expenditure 
like an old customer in a pawn-broker’s shop. 
“Sundries” haunt his waking hours, and drift 
through all his dreams. If he would, oh, if he 
would only keep it to himself, but he does not. 
No man will stand imposition, but there is a 
wide difference between extras and robbery. 

‘Then the kicker—we all know what he is—but 
as he often affords food for mirth, and as the 
kicking comes as often from heredity, as un- 
toward circumstance we can pass him by. 

Lastly comes the chronic grumbler—worse than 
all the others combined. Just as a pinch of as- 
safeetida can poison the whole atmosphere 
around, so can the grumbler diffuse misery and 
discontent to all brought within the boundary of 
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By Alex Hunter. 


his malign influence. He is an annoyance, a 
grievance, nuisance, vexation, bore, and a general 
sickener. If there is on a hunting excursion a 
greater thorn in one’s flesh I have never met it. 
The grumbler settles down to work soon after 
the voyage commences, nothing suits him, it is 
worry, bother, plague, baiting and badgering. He 
is a kill-joy, a veritable prophylactic snag and 
sawyer to your pleasure boat floating down the 
stream. 

Now the crowd I invited to my Currituck Club 
were men of different metal. Everybody in ‘Wash- 
ington knows Captain Burgess. A fellow of in- 
finite wit, and like Falstaff, the cause of wit in 
others; well in the forties he is the image of 
Fritz, when Emmett of genial memory was at 
his best, and had he taken to the stage in his 
youth he would have made his mark. Cap, as he 
is called, is fond of all kinds of game and is as 
much at home bluffing on a bob-tail flush as 
blazing away at the birds from sink-box or 
blind. Mac was a tyro but willing to rough it, 
and except when his liver is out of order, takes 
alike with a frolic welcome “the sunshine and 
the storm.” York, the youngest of the lot, is an 
ardent sportsman, a quick, sure shot, and his 
capacity to rough it is second to none. 

Now for the outfit—a party going on a hunt is 
almost sure to take much more than they need. 
I gave each man a list for a week or ten days’ 
absence, they were simply to go in light march- 
ing order, with no wagon train. One old suit of 
clothes for hunting to be worn there and back, a 
change of underclothing, India rubber boots or 
old shoes, oil-cloth, 500 shells, a mosquito net, 
and old kid gloves with the fingers cut off, both 
to protect head and hands from the pestiferous 
mosquitoes, an old slouch hat, that was all; of 
course each man clubbed in for liquids. Reach- 
ing Norfolk, I ordered one ton of ice to be for- 
warded to the club via the steamer, to preserve 
the birds. Then we took the cars to Virginia 
Beach, and meeting Captain Drinkwater’s team, 
we drove along the beach for thirty miles to our 
destination. The tide being-high it was an all 
day journey, for instead of fast trotting along 
the smooth velvet beach, we had to plough 
through eight inches of sand, and an ox team 
would have been as serviceable under the cir- 
cumstances as a pair of fleet goers. 

The Currituck Inlet Club was founded some 
five or six years ago by a small and select party 
of Norfolk gentlemen, who kept the membership 
down to one dozen. Afterward the club was en- 
larged to twenty, and then to thirty, the initiation 
fee was increased, and certificates of stock issued, 
though there were no printed constitution and 
by-laws. 

The place was famous for its sea meadows, 
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and has been celebrated for a century or more 
as the finest place for bay bird shooting on the 
Atlantic coast. The ocean on one side and Cur- 
rituck Sound on the other; the club’s meadows 
were about a mile wide and a couple of miles 
in length. The grass is short and thick, with 
here and there shallow ponds that are filled with 
water except in a drought. These basins are the 
great reservoirs for the yellow shanks, graybacks, 
grass plovers, mostly, which arrive in May, dis- 
appear in June, and then return in the latter part 
of July and remain until some time in October. 

While epicures and gourmands consider these 
birds most excellent in delicacy and flavor, yet 
few ever reach market, for these snipe are safe 
from the pot-hunter; for one reason, their flesh 
is so fat and tender, that they spoil in a few 
hours on a hot day, and they must be placed on 
ice shortly after they are shot, and kept there 
until they are served, else decomposition is sure 
to follow. Of course market gunners cannot 
afford to bring ice such a distance even had they 
a refrigerator to hold it, and packing contrivan- 
ces to ship them, hence, though the birds com- 
mand a fancy price, and are in great numbers, 
none of the natives nor gunners care to waste 
their ammunition except to supply their own 
table. 

This leaves the clubmen a fine show, and as 
few of them ever come down during the summer 
there is choice shooting for those who care to 
risk the positive discomforts of torrid weather, 
swarms of mosquitoes, and the absence of all 
fresh fruits and vegetables, for this pure sandy 
soil produces nothing, neither orchard nor garden 
stuff. Even the milk is canned. 

The glory of this club is in its snipe shooting, 
the ducking privileges are far from choice, and 
cannot be compared with the adjacent clubs; this 
being the case it is in the interest of the club to 
guard zealously its rights and privileges. How 
this is done I wil! presently show. 

The regular appointed keeper of the club was 
C. S. White, or Shant White, as he is called. 
His brother Leon once lived on the lands of the 
Swan Island Club, but was forced by that or- 
ganization to leave the place, and owning a marsh 
and piece of ground on the lands of the Curri- 
tuck Inlet Club he erected his dwelling. Mac 
and I stopped at Shant White’s, while Cap and 
York remained at Leon White’s, about 100 yards 
distant. 

Approaching the keeper’s house we found him 
stretched upon a shucked pallet in the yard play- 
ing with his baby. A big pan filled with light- 
wood knots was burning brightly, and though the 
flames attracted the mosquitoes from far and 
near, yet the pungent, resinous smoke kept them 
at bay. These smudges are the favorite method 
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The Surprise Was Beyond Conception. 


employed by the islanders to get some rest and 
comfort in the early part of the summer nights; 
they retire early and get up late. Twelve hours 
good solid sleep, with a half dozen naps during 
the day are sufficient to keep them alive. About 
sunrise we started for the shooting grounds about 
a mile away, a team carrying our guns and shells. 
The mosquitoes were out in force and literally 
covered our bodies; but with the nets covering 
our heads, the gloves our hands, we bade defiance 
to them. 


“Skeeters is bad certain,” remarked Shant, 
clutching a handful off his neck and crushing 
them in his palm. “They will carry me off, 
wagon and all, ef they keeps on this way; almost 
drain my blood.” 

“What blood can they get out of you, Shant, 
tell us that,” remarked Cap. 

“They ain’t after my blood,” said the driver; 
“but after the supper I ate last night, I reckon, 
and then they will suck my bones ef I let ’em.” 


Then he got down, broke off a bunch of bushes 
and fought them as if a swarm of ireful yellow 
jackets were on the warpath. 


Fortunately for the sportsmen, the beams of a 
hot sun, or a stiff breeze causes these pests to 
sink out of sight, and but for this wise provi- 
sion of nature such a thing as hunting bay birds 
on the North Carolina coast would be an im- 
possibility. I have had some hard experiences 
in my life with these insects. I have fought the 
Jersey mosquitoes off the coast, battled with them 
in the Florida everglades, and suffered torments 
from them in the swamps of Cape Charles, but 
for persistency, bloodthirstiness and relentless 
persecution, I give to the North Carolina coast 
mosquito the palm. They seem to me larger 
than any other species I ever met, and as these 
shallow pools on the sea meadows are their 
breeding places, they literally are in swarms. In 
the drive through the bushes they covered horse, 
cart and occupants, and not until we got out in 
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the open and caught the strong wind from the 
ocean did they leave us. 

We occupied blinds a couple of hundred yards 
or so apart.. A few bushes stuck in the ground, 
a small box to sit upon, a couple of dozen tin 
decoys stuck in the shallow ponds, and we were 
ready for work. The cart put back to the house, 
Shant telling us he would call about 10 o’clock. 
All around were the flying birds, and at once the 
snipe began circling over the decoys, and each 
gun was ringing out in the morning air. I alone 
had taken a trained setter to the club, who 
crouched in the blind awaiting my signal to bring 
the killed and wounded birds. The bay birds 
here rarely fly in flocks, and consequently all our 
shots were singles and killed flying. The birds 
seemed to detect the cheat as they approached 
near the decoys, and invariably shied off, thus 
bringing the gunner’s skill in full play. I sup- 
pose we averaged a shot every two minutes, 
though of course not regularly. Sometimes we 
would fire so fast but for our thick gloves we 
could not have held the heated barrels, then a 
lull would come of a minute or two. For over 
one hour I made preparations to light my pipe, 
but before I could succeed I would have to stop 
to shoot, and my friend and comforter was taken 
up and thrown hastily aside a dozen times be- 
cause the birds came so fast. 

There was no necessity for calling them, they 
would head for the decoys of their own accord, 
and it required at times some fancy shooting. It 
was comparatively easy when they circled or beat 
against the wind, but when they darted by, borne 
on the pinions of the breeze, they went like a 
rocket, and one had to sling the muzzle of his 
gun fully five or six feet in front to knock them 
over. (To be concluded.) 


THE VICTIM OF A HEADLESS HUNTER. 

Duluth, Minn., Nov. 12—The body of Peter 
E. St. Mary, shot Tuesday afternoon in the wilds 
of Koochiching county by Dr. William F. Linder, 
a Minneapolis dentist, when mistaken for a deer, 
was brought to Duluth today, accompanied by 
the other members of the party. Mrs. Linder 
came from Minneapolis to meet her husband. 

Carelessness on the part of the victim, it is 
said by the others, caused the accident. He had 
been assigned to a position to the left of the 
party and had been told to wear a red-tasseled 
cap. Instead of obeying he not only retained 
his brown corduroy cap, but left his position and 
circled to the front of the place where his broth- 
er, William, and Linder were stationed. 

Seeing the brown through the brush, Dr. Lin- 
der believed it to be a deer and fired, the bullet 
entering St. Mary’s head close to the nose and 
emerging back of the ear. 


Miss Lucy Stone, aged 60, of Columbus, has 
entered the department of Journalism at Ohio 
State University, and is a reporter on the Col- 
lege daily, “The Lantern.” She is studying with 
this end in view: 

“I am greatly interested in nature, and I want 
to learn the ethics of good newspaper writing 
before I try to express my thoughts to the read- 
ing public. Most of the birds and the flowers 
are so misused to-day, that I want to try and 
remedy the conditions.” 

‘When she has finished the course Miss Stone 
is going to write bird and nature stories for the 
farm papers. 
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A Side Issue 


The Effect of the War on the Indian Trapper of the North 


By R. J. 


“War, war, and rumors of war” were slow to 
penetrate into the far away places of the earth. 
But their arrival, however long delayed, was 
none the less eventful. To the far scattered fur- 
trading posts about the ice-bound shores of Hud- 
son’s and James’ Bays the news of the European 
upheaval came as a bolt from the skies. The 
steamer “Adventure,” when she dropped her an- 
chor off the Strutton Islands in James’ Bay 
within a stone’s throw of the depot of the Revil- 
lon Freres, was the heralder of the tidings of 
war. For four weeks she had battered her way 
in through the northern ice packs, laden with the 
year’s supply of provisions and trade goods des- 
tined for the Indians of the bay country. For the 
whites also, exiles from the homeland in the 
south, the cargo of good things was intended. 
For days—ay, for weeks—anxious-eyed traders 
had watched the dim horizon for the vessel’s 
smoke, for the provision stock was low. Dis- 
turbing rumors of a season of terrible ice floes 
in the narrow straits of Hudson, the only gate- 
way through the North, had drifted south with 
an Eskimo band, and the companies’ men knew 
how many helpless natives had to be fed. But 
the “Adventure” was twice blest with good for- 
tune. She sailed away from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, three days ahead of the orders that 
were issued to detain her for transport service, 
and she rammed a passage through the barrier 
fields of ice that turned back other ships. With 
her precious cargo of foodstuffs she delivered the 
opening news of the war. Then with a prince’s 
ransom in silky pelts on board she steamed away 
for “the outside.” Some of the exiles were 
aboard, to their countries’ colors called, while 
those who remained traded wild conjectures, 
wondered, and thirsted for news. 

Several long weeks of anxious waiting passed 
till the mail packets arrived from “the line.” 
Daring canoemen ran the treacherous rapids of 
the northern streams, two hundred miles from 
the settlements and confirmed the disturbing 
rumors. Orders and counter-orders were carried 
to the managers of the trading posts. The bot- 
tom had fallen out of the fur market. The first 
blow was an eighty-two per cent. drop in the raw 
fur values—a black fox skin that was worth a 
thousand dollars could now fetch but one hundred 
and eighty; pelts that sold at a dollar were now 
worth but eighteen cents, and the rival compa- 
nies, strenuously competing through the whole 
winter past, had paid the Indians as high as four 
hundred dollars for silver greys. Now the pack- 
ets came weekly—sometimes two in a week. One 
daring Mattagami guide, on a few hours’ notice, 
left “the line” and, single handed, drove his frail 
canoe down the swift Abittibi with special com- 
mands for the Bay. “The war would last three 
years,” the Factor read. “Prevailing conditions 
the following summer might make it impossible 
for the company to send in a supply ship.” The 
orders were—‘“cut down rations at every post.” 
Halfbreed servants and their families, staunch 
retainers of the company, whose forefathers for 
generations had lived on the bounties of the 
traders were to be turned adrift, sent into the 
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bush to hunt a livelihood—or starve. To the 
Indian trappers no more “debt” must be advanced 
except a small issue of powder, flour, and tea. 
Until the last war cloud had vanished from the 
horizon they must return to primeval conditions 
and live on the country, or die amidst the for- 
ests that covered the long dead and gone Indian 
tribes. 

At Moose Factory, the district headquarters 
for the great fur-trading corporations of the 
Northland—the Hudson Bay Company and 
Revillon Freres—councils of war were held. 
Fear was entertained that the erstwhile passive 
Crees would become again the savage red men 
of earlier days when the pinch of hunger and 
poverty drove them out of the bush and they 
clashed with the stern wills of the old Scotch 
factors. For the Woods Indian, since the ad- 
vent of the trader, has grown improvident and 
lazy. He has lost much of the ancient resource- 
fulness and craftmanship that at one time ena- 
bled him to live off the country alone. The 
trader’s luxuries had dulled his hunting instincts 
and the fur companies are his chief support. 
Over two hundred years ago the white man in- 





Down the Long, Cheerless, Indefinite Road. 





vaded his country, bringing into it a state of 
semi-civilization. Semi-civilization it is still, and 
as such easily acquired by Indian and breed. But 
it is such a state that the native can no longer 
exist without. He has become dependent on the 
white man’s food and the white man’s store, and 
were the latter to be suddenly swept out of ex- 
istence the Indian perforce must follow. 


None have studied more fully the unreliable 
nature of the Indian than the old canny Scotch 
factors who for two centuries have maintained 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s dominance of the 
north. They have now sent urgent requests for 
military or police protection and the patrolling 
districts of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
are being enlarged to embrace those sections 
where insurrections are expected to occur. Al- 
though the Indian Department of the Federal 
Government, whose wards the Indians prima- 
rily are, have undertaken to furnish relief to the 
native trappers, it will be a difficult task to cover 
the immense wilderness that still remains the 
habitat of the Cree. 

Through the outlying parts but few have trav- 
elled, outside of the “Companies’ men,” and the 
aboriginal runners of its trails. 

One of the trading companies whose manufac- 
turing and distributing houses are located in 
Leipsic and Paris ordered its valuable shipment 
of fur which went out on the steamer in the fall 
to be cached at its most northernmost post in 
Ungava. Expert furriers were to be sent north 
to take charge of the pelts—worth, with a normal 
market, nearly half a million dollars. Here they 
were to ‘be preserved and stored in safety until 
more peaceful conditions should prevail. 


NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS BEWARE MIN- 
NESOTA. 

Minneapolis, Nov. 17.—That Minnesota hunt- 
ers will have to limit their operations this sea- 
son to points within the state, if they wish to 
get their venison home, is made clear by the 
orders issued by the United States department 
of agriculture, which prohibits the shipment of 
ruminant animals from a number of states where 
the hoof and mouth disease iis prevalent. The 
same order will prevent outsiders coming into 
Minnesota shipping their game home. 

There is a small ray of hope for the hunter, 
however. If he goes hunting for meat he can 
get his usual quota, but the valued trophy, the 
head and horns, will not grace his den as the 
result of this season’s hunt. While the Federal 
embargo on the shipment of livestock places Wis- 
consin and Minnesota in the quarantine area, 
and while it classes deer, moose and other big 
game with cattle, it allows interstate shipment 
if head, hoof and skin are removed. 

Many local hunters who had planned to shoot 
over the northern Wisconsin hunting grounds 
have altered their plans and will now do their 
shooting within the confines of this state. 

In order to be absolutely correct on the ques- 
tion, Franc B. Daniels, local manager of the 
American Express company, which handles a 
large number of game shipments every. season, 
conferred with Samuel H. S. Ward, secretary of 
the state sanitary board, on the subject, and 
Mr. Ward’ gave the opinion that there was no 
doubt venison is included in the embargo. 
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Live Notes From The Field 


Being Weekly Reports From Our Local Correspondents 


MRS. BURNHAM SOME BEAR HUNTER. 
San Francisco, Nov. 7. 

Mrs. Frederick Burnham returned with her 
husband yesterday from their three months’ 
hunting trip to Alaska and brought with her 
trophies which proclaim her the champion wo- 
man hunter of the world. 

In one achievement alone she surpassed those 
of many a famous hunter by killing three huge 
grizzly bears with five shots and within as many 
seconds. 

With a guide Mrs. Burnham was preparing to 
follow the course of a glacier near where grizzly 
tracks had been seen. At the arrete of the glacier 
they suddenly saw three large grizzlies ambling 
down the ice. Mrs. Burnham hurried across the 
foot of the arrete, clambered up the other side 
and found a vantage point facing the three bears. 

Then she fired. The first shot accounted for 
one, and before the other two could determine 
what had happened they ‘both were lying dead 
on the ice. 

Mrs. Burnham’s principal trophies which she 
brought back were heads of four grizzlies, two 
black goats, two caribou, two moose, one black 
wolf and two mountain sheep. Burnham’s list 
included two grizzlies, three black goats, one 
black mountain sheep, one white sheep, one 
moose, three caribou, and five black wolves. 

The Burnham party left here about three 
months ago and sailed for the mouth of the 
Kilchoa river. They went up the river 470 miles 
from Wrangell, much farther than any white 
woman has been before, and penetrated abso- 
lutely uncharted country. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY FISH & GAME ASS’N. 

At a meeting of the Fairfield County Fish and 
Game Protective Association No. 1 held recent- 
ly, committees for the year were appointed. The 
matter of amalgamating all the game clubs in the 
state was also broached, but was tabled for fur- 
ther consideration at a future meeting. 

A. B. Ford will head the fish committee, with 
Martin Horschler and J. H. Reid as associates, 
while the game committee is comprised of Stan- 
ley T. Kellogg, chairman; E. H. Walker and 
Russell D. Cate. The legislative committee com- 
prises G. L. Hammond and Robert Nichols. 

City sealer of weights and measures Dennis 
Kelly will head the publicity committee. He has 
chosen as one of his associates Earle C. Donegan, 
sporting editor of The Post. 

D. A. Finley, game commissioner of Oregon, 
is to be brought here to lecture before the club 
early in the winter. 


A COURAGEOUS GAME WARDEN. 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 19, 1914. 

On Friday, November 13th, Walter D. Cook, 
under the direction of County Game Warden 
D. H. Clark was sent to the Allingtown woods, 
in response to complaints regarding the shooting 
of song birds in the vicinity. Cook apprehended 
two Italians in the act, and he showed them his 
badge and single handed undertook to place them 
under arrest, but having a little start of him, and 
Cook being ‘heavily dressed, they succeeded in 
getting away, but before doing so, and when at 
a distance of about six rods, they turned and 
emptied the contents of their single barrel guns 
into his stomach, making a very dangerous 
wound but not necessarily fatal. Cook fell to the 
ground, but reached for ‘his gun and fired five 
shots at his assailants, but unfortunately none 
took effect. He managed to reach his motorcycle 
and succeeded in reaching New Haven hospital, 
although in a confused and bloody state. 

His wonderful display of nerve in attempting 
to arrest the violators, and riding to New Haven 
while so seriously injured, certainly makes a very 
creditable showing, and one that the county 
should be proud of. He is very anxious to get 
well and join with the state police in bringing the 
outlaws to justice. The perpetrators of so das- 
tardly a deed should receive life sentences if 
caught. 


A GOOD ACTOR A BAD STUDENT OF 
GAME LAWS. 

Having just paid a fine of $75 for shipping 
deer into this state from Maine without the neces- 
sary tag, Mr. James K. Hackett said that there 
ought to be more publicity given to new game 
laws of New York State. 

“T was fined $75,” said the actor in his apart- 
ment at the Vanderbilt Hotel, “because I had 
not asked the authorities at a cost of a two cent 
stamp for a shipping tag. It seems that I should 
also have obtained a tag permitting me to ship 
from Maine to this state a doe, because under the 
Maine law one is allowed to kill any sized deer 
of either sex, while in New York one is not al- 
lowed to kill a doe. I did not read the New York 
law, because I was not sporting there. 

“But I read and complied with the Maine law. 
Mrs. Hackett and myself and a few friends went 
to Jackman, Me., and brought back to camp at 
Penobscot two does, a buck and two partridges, 
which were consigned to the American Express 
Company to ship to the Lambs’ Club here.”—I[Mr. 
Hackett should have had a copy of Game Laws 
in Brief.—Editor.] 





8,000 PHEASANTS LOOSED IN CONNEC- 
TICUT. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 20.—That success has 
been achieved in the effort of the State of Con- 
necticut to populate its wooded country with a 
bountiful stock of well-bred game is indicated by 
the announcement of Superintendent of Game 
John M. Crampton that he has liberated 8,000 
birds from the state game farm at Madison. 

This means an allotment of one thousand birds 
to each county, and it is very probable that by 
early spring of next year a larger number will 
be turned loose. Under the supervision of 
Superintendent Crampton, who has proven an 
ideal man for the position he now fills, and 
through the exploitation of needs by the state 
game commission, of which W. K. Mollan of this 
city is chairman, the farm at Madison, at first 
regarded as a rather dubious undertaking, seems 
to have blossomed perfectly and is about to be 
productive of beautiful fruits. 


Pheasants constitute the principal stock of the 
farm, although there is a large number of quail 
upon which visitors to the farm hungrily feast 
their eyes. Game Keeper Frank Hopkins, from 
the estate of Morton F. Plant, the well-known 
millionaire sportsman of New London, conducts 
the farm under the most sanitary and other mod- 
ern conditions that is possible. It is not an 
exaggeration to compare the quail hhouse, cover- 
ing about an acre of ground, with a newly- 
finished ball-room in so far as immaculate ap- 
pearance is concerned. 


Three thousand pheasant eggs have been 
hatched by five hundred hens in a specially con- 
structed barn this summer just past. To those 
who understand conditions in breeding game, 
the spotless barn is a masterpiece. The hens are 
kept upon the lower floor, while above is the car- 
penter shop where coops for the fledgling pheas- 
ants are made. 

On a vast stretch of almost level land just 
west of the quail pen about seven hundred of 
these little coops are located, arranged in lanes 
so that they appear not unlike a miniature vil- 
lage. Each coop has a hen as sort of superin- 
tendent over a flock of from fifteen to seventeen 
little pheasant fellows, who run about the field 
in such numbers that it is a problem to walk 
through without stepping upon them. Elaborate 
safety measures are provided to prevent depreda- 
tions by human hands or from hawks. 

There is an open space set aside for a deer 
park, but as yet this phase has not been touched 
by the authorities. The project of the game farm 
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has grown so rapidly that more land is now re- 
quired, and only excessive demands by property 
owners prevent Mr. Crampton from securing it 
at once. About fifty acres is required in addition 
to the sixty-two now utilized. 

A strong effort will be introduced in the State 
Legislature next term to have the commonwealth 
appropriate a suitable sum of money for the 
game farm, to aid in its work and to permit of 
a greater developnient of its endeavors. 


WASHINGTON PARK AMATEUR CASTING 
CLUB. 
The results of the first seasons scores and 
awards of The Washington Park Amateur Cast- 
ing Club are printed herewith: 


Combined average of % and % ounce Accuracy Bait. 
DIGRTINO o.sécsccscss 98.875 Jo Senior Master 
SEE ons seen ei ep oii 98.825 “‘ 
Nicholson .......... 8.7 *“ 7 nS 
Pink 8.61 “ “ “ 
98.487 “ Master 

>; Ps 


“ “ 


Expert 
‘i Proficiency 


na 


15 


PapHoMrsonms 
> 


“ “ 


Drim<nOommoRoM 





65 
06 
825 
63 
36 oi “ 


Combined averages of Delicacy Fly, L. T. D. F. Ac- 
id and L. T. Accuracy Fly. 


cu 
L. RNR |. 5 caeawes ous 99 17-180 % Master Bar 
i EE .Scées nes eacs 98 96-180 “ ” - 
eS EE os 6cieromes se 98 96-180 “ " - 
ML EE, cwasnasesass as 98 96-180 ‘ - ” 
BN RAED i desc csiccccees 98 57-180 “ Expert 

oO. 5 IE iio bn ps oiern gies Sek 97 176-180 “‘ - 

R. D. Heetfield ............ 97 80-180 “‘ - 

MR: CG. TRCRGISOR ovens sense -180 “ - 


istance Bait. 


9: 
Season’s averages of % ounce 
Longest Cast 








154 8-15 feet 178 feet 
106 8-15 115 
126 8-15 ‘ 147“ 
121 14-15 “ =. © 
114 3 5 “ 158 “ee 
80 I1- 1S, © rm “* 
Season’s average % ounce Distance Bait. 
Longest 
Single Cast 
F. E. Moffet .. 175 13-15 feet 210 feet 
J. E. Amman .. 138 7-15 190 
L. E. DeGarmo 154 815 “ 194 “ 
‘Oo. C. Wehle ... 137 a5 (“* 168 “ 
& J. Doyle .... 100 7-15 “ ia. 
Sy Be, BIOL. nescence csacss once 143 11-15 “ 180 “ 
D, G. MeDonell ....00.0<0005 go 7-15 “ ae 
R. D. Heethield ......0.c.00 140 «15 " 18 ‘“ 
ee OS ee ere 93 * =: 
Season’s average L. T. Distance Fiy. 

Longest Cast 
of GED .< cnsicssuececans 92 3-5 feet 100 feet 
PED Sos sinp sane soene 84 7-15. oo * 
Season’s avemae Hobble Distance Fly. 


L 

J 

R. D. Heetfield 11 4-5 Average Shoot 
L. E. DeGarmo II 255 “ “ 





E. Amman 9 2-15 
T. Grant 7 9-15 - n 
om J. Towel 9 7-15 ” o 
Season’s average Salmon Fly. 
Longest 
Single Cast 
Be ERG SEIND ..0 00s enscesse 118 feet 130 feet 
5 NS ee. 112 11-15 “‘ 118 
PE. ES Acircxssvesesveees 655 “ tan“ 
is Ba EREMRE. c'ssis occ <acaeceee 103 11-15 “ ce. 
F. . RM esas Chacsirnnte 90 45 “ too “* 
oO. a ee 104 4-15 “ sa: 
oe eee 8 25 “ too “ 


Highest scores made by new members who did not 
complete season’s scores. : 
H. eon ounce Accuracy Bait, 98 6-10. 

E. Krebs, % ounce Accuracy Bait, 95 7-10. 

Wm. Rose, % ounce Accuracy Bait, 97 8-10. 

Roy Sutton, % ounce, Accuracy Bait, 97 2-10. 

H. A McLane, L. 4 Accuracy Fly, 99 11-15. 

G. H. Sammons, L. aay Fly, 99 4-15. 

E. J. Doyle, L. T. dosaets Fly, 99 2-15. 

High score awards: 

. DeGarmo, % ang ¥% ounce Accuracy Bait, 98.875. 

L. E. DeGarmo, all Accuracy Fly events, 99 17-180. 

F. E. Moffet, % ounce Distance Bait, 154 8-15 feet. 

High score awards: 

F. Moffett, % oa Distance Bait, 175 1S, 15 feet. 

L. E. DeGarmo, T. Distance Fly, 92 3-5 fee 
ee Mee ee Heetfield, Labia Distance Fly, 11 a feet, 
— Shoot. 

L. E. DeGarmo, Salmon Fly, 118 feet. 

The following members did not complete all the Ac- 
curacy events but made the following averages in the 
events as noted below: 

H. ——. L. T. D. F. Accuracy, average 97 
47-603 . . Accuracy Fly, average 99 7-60. 

E. Tobin, L. D. F Accuracy, average 95 59-60; 
HO E. Tobin L. T. Accuracy Fly, average 97 33-60. 

J. Doyle, L._T. ener vr, average 97 54-60. 

H. ‘A. McLane, L. T. Accuracy , average 99 3-60. 

Wm. Rose, % ounce ” Accuracy Bart, average 96.75. 

The record scores of the club are 96 6-10 made by R. 
47-60; L. T. Accuracy Fly average, 99 7-60, 
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D. Linder, F. E. Moffet and R. C. Nicholson, in 
¥% ounce Accuracy Bait. 

¥% ounce Accuracy Bait, G. W. Cook, 99 4 

% ounce Distance Bait, F. E. Moffet, a. 35 feet; 
Longest Cast, 178 feet. 

¥ ounce Distance Bait, F. E. Moffet, 200 feet; Longest 
Cast, 210 feet. 

peteecy ees E. ee per cent. 

L. ly Accuracy, L mo Det armo, 99 7-15 per 
cent. 
A. McLane, 99 11-15 per cent. 


T. Accuracy 
. Calley, 18 1-5 feet, Average 


Hobbie District oy, Ee 
Shoot. 
L. T. District Fly, E. “ Calley, 96 feet; Longest 
Single Cast, 102 -~ 
Salmon Fy. L E. DeGarmo, 120 2-5 feet; Longest 
* le Cast, 130 Ss 
When you recall that the club was organized in March 
of this year and held its first contest in May, the fore- 
going scores and results are quite gratifying and should 
stimulate much interest in the years to come. 


E. M. ELLIS, Secretary. 
HOBBLE DISTANCE FLY. 


(Devised by J. W. Bramhall.) 

Five oz. rod shall conform to type of that used 
in light tackles distance fly in all respects, except 
with % oz. variation in weight permitted, when 
in the judgment of the weighmaster the % oz. 
excess is in the rod handle. Reel unrestricted. 
Line unrestricted, but same must not be knotted 
or weighted. Leader must be of single gut and 
not less than 6 feet long. One fly shall be used, 
not larger than No. 10 with hook broken at the 
bend, single handed overhead casting. Each con- 
testant shall be allowed ten minutes to complete 
his score. Contestant shall cast from platform 
18 feet above the water and make casts about 


Wm. Ashton Stephan and His Fifteen Minute 
Catch of Snappers. 


parallel with a buoy line or measuring board, 
upon upon which shall be marked accurately the 
points of distance from the casting point. Each 
contestant’s hobble distance shall be such dis- 
tance from the casting point as he may select, in 
case he has no record in the event. If he has a 
hobble record as hereinafter provided, such rec- 
ord shall be his hobble. Each contestant’s hobble 
distance as determined by selection or record, 
shall be noted on the judges score sheet, prior 
to the contest. 

The judges shall announce contestant’s hobble 


record, when the contestant has his turn to cast, 
and shall notify contestant aloud, and clearly, 
about the distance ‘his fly is short of his hobble 
as contestant advances his line, when nearing his 
hobble distance. Contestant shall advance his fly 
as near to his hobble as he can, so that he does 
not exceed it, and then, when he is ready, lift his 
line and make the best “shoot” or drive he can 
beyond his hobble. The judges shall score the 
distance the fly alights from the casting point 
and shall score such distance, each time the fly 
alights beyond the contestant’s hobble. The total 
of five such casts shall be averaged and from 
such average cast shall be deducted the contest- 
ant’s hobble distance, the remainder being con- 
testant’s average “shoots” beyond his hobble and 
shall constitute his score, the intention being to 
record the longest average “shoot.” In each in- 
stance when a contestant’s average “shoot” is ten 
feet or more, the judges shall advance the con- 
testant’s hobble five feet, and that shall constitute 
contestant’s hobble for his next consecutive five 
scoring “shoots,” whether it be in the same or 
succeeding like meet, and the judges shall so 
announce. 

The contestant making the longest average 
“shoot” shall be declared the victor. The longest 
cast of each contestant, measured from the cast- 
ing point, shall also be made a matter of record. 

No time allowance shall be made for lost fly, 
accidents, or fouls, except from outside interfer- 
ence. No cast shall be scored without a fly on 
the leader. 

A record shall be made of each contestant’s 
hobble distance as well as his longest average 
“shoot” and longest cast. Such hobble distance 
record is to be contestant’s hobble distance until 
same is advanced as herein provided. 


THANKSGIVING ARCHERY. 


For more than thirty years the archers of the 
United States have planned to shoot a team 
round on Thanksgiving Day, and mail the scores 
to some one designated to receive and publish 
them. Some years we have shot with snow on 
the ground, and in windy, freezing weather; and 
good scores have been made. 

Scores, low or high, may be sent to Dr. E. B. 
Weston, People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 





SEVEN AND A QUARTER POUND BASS. 
St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 5- 

The honor of catching the largest black bass 
hooked in the Northwest this year goes to a St. 
Paul man, Richard Craighead of 1397 Thomas 
street, his finny trophy being of the prodigious 
weight of 7% pounds. 

So far as available records show this is the 
largest bass ever caught in the State of Minne- 
sota; there are any number of reports of larger 
fish, but no authentic data to prove it. Mr. 
Craighead’s exploit is attested to by an. affidavit 
and his bass was weighed in the presence of 
several admiring and also envious anglers. 

This fish was captured in Big Lake, Sher- 
burne county, nearly fifty miles north of St. 
Paul; it is 23 inches in length and when caught 
had a girth of 18% inches. 

It was caught with a steel rod and silk line 
with a frog as bait. On the same day that he 
caught his seven-pounder, Mr. Craighead landed 
three other black bass, all of them scaling over 
six pounds. 
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AS I LOOK AT IT. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 21st, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is with great regret that I have noted the 
tendency of late to curtail the privileges of the 
sportsman—in fact, it looks as though a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation is being carried on 
by people from whom one would expect a square 
deal. Exaggeration as to the destruction of our 
game birds has been exploited to such an extent 
that, in my opinion, it is only a question of a very 
short time before the gentlemen sportsmen, who 
consider going afield in the open season with a 
gun and dog not only a privilege, but a pleasure, 
will be forced to combine themselves into an or- 
ganization whereby they can avail themselves of 
certain rights which posterity has handed down 
to them, without being referred to by the disci- 
ples of extreme conservatism as “pot hunters,” 
“game hogs” and “slaughterers.” 

At the meeting of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, held in Boston last fall, I was much im- 
pressed with the presence of so many different 
state secretaries of the Audubon Society. While 
the meeting was ostensibly one for the Fish and 
Game Commissioners of the different states, a 
great deal of time was taken up by and devoted 
to the secretaries of these organizations, who, in 
each instance, had suggestions to make whereby 
the privileges of the sportsman were to be cur- 
tailed—in fact, I was almost led to believe, from 
what I heard, that this pastime so dear to many 
of us was to be placed under a ban to such an 
extent that the man who pursued it was to be 
classed as a semi-barbarian, having nothing but 
brutal tendencies, etc. 

From my standpoint, it is most regrettable that 
this tendency .to work on the feelings of people 
who are not familiar with the actual facts should 
bring about this very unfair condition of things. 

I feel, modestly, that I am in a position to 
know as much about the situation as some of 
these folks who are prone to bring about tirades 
against a certain class of gentlemen sportsmen, 
said attacks being, to say the least, unjust. I 
am a contributing member of the Audubon Soci- 
ety, a life member of the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association, as well as 
one of the officers of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, and I certainly feel that there 
are some things charged against the sportsman at 
the present time that are absolutely unfair; that 
it is not the sportsman, the class which I repre- 
sent, that is responsible for the decimation of the 
game birds, and I consider that I have informa- 
tion in my possession to prove my contention, 
based on actual observation, not influenced by 
reports from people or organizations. that would 
bar shooting of any and all kinds at all times. 


I was somewhat surprised to note the com- 
ment of T. Gilbert Pearson on the news that the 
last carrier pigeon of its race had died recently 
in Cincinnati. Mr. Pearson gave as his opinion, 
if he was quoted correctly, that the extermination 
of the carrier pigeon might be laid at the doors 
of the “pot hunters,” “game hogs,” “trappers,” 
etc. I have seen the wild pigeon when there 
were thousands of its kind, and admit that large 
numbers were killed by sportsmen, and others, 
but must insist that when the flocks were dimin- 
ished to such an extent that trapping was un- 
profitable, there were yet thousands of wild 
Pigeons over the country in their native haunts, 


(Continued on page 708.) 
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WINTER’S FIRST SNOW FALLING. 

Bemidji, Minn., Nov. 12—The first snow of 
the season is falling today, and already the woods 
are blanketed with white, much to the delight 
of deer hunters. More than 700 big game li- 
censes have been issued. 

Grand Forks, N. D., Nov. 12——Snow began 
falling here last night, and like conditions pre- 
vail over most of northeastern North Dakota. 
The temperature is mild and there is litthe wind. 
It is the season’s first snowfall here. 

Black River Falls, Minn., Nov. 12—A regular 
winter storm, bringing the first snow of the 
season, is prevailing here. 


WEEDS CUT DOWN THE HIGH COST OF 
LIVING. 

Chicago, Nov. 20—As a remedy for the soar- 
ing prices of foodstuffs Mrs. W. K. Jaques of 
4316 Greenwood avenue, urges housewives to 
use weeds on their tables. 

“There are ten weeds, all edible, that can be 
used for food,” Mrs. Jaques said. “These are 
the dock, nettle, sorrel, purslane, milkweed, dan- 
delion, pigweed, lamb’s quarter, marsh marigold 
and brake fern. They make excellent greens and 
are nourishing. Purslane, commonly called 
‘pussly,’ which stands for the original sin to 
most people, is edible. Chinese are fond of it 
and it is found in well cultivated gardens. Purs- 
lane will not grow any place else and it can’t 
stand competition. 

“Improvement associations make the mistake 
of attacking weeds just because they are weeds. 
They sometimes forget that these plants can be 
utilized for their beauty. On one vacant lot wild 
carrot grew riotously. Although wild carrot is a 
weed, which is called Queen Anne’s lace, it made 
a lovely spot of the vacant lot with its pretty 
white blossoms. The neighbors enjoyed the 
white weeds across the way, but one day a man 
from the improvement association came to mow 
them down. 

“‘*Ma’am, them’s weeds,’ he said when the 
neighbor protested.” 

At her farm, the Terrace near South Haven, 
Mrs. Jaques encourages all the weeds to grow. 
She has made a study of each weed’s utility and 
beauty through many months of watchfulness. 
She champions the cause of the weeds for their 
economic value to the poor and the many de- 
signs they offer to the artist for sketches, she 
said. But most of all for food. 


WILD DOGS IN TEXAS WOODS. 

Farmer Shoots One of Pack that Attacked Calf. 

Sprinkle, Tex., Nov. 15—The woods on Big 
Walnut Creek, two miles north of here, are in- 
fested with wild dogs, one of which was recently 
killed by Herman F. Krueger, a dairyman, after 
an exciting chase. 
. The dogs have been frequently seen and sev- 
eral farmers have taken a shot at them, although 
so far as is known they had done no material 
damage until one of Mr. Krueger’s Jersey calves 
was attacked and so badly lacerated that it was 
necessary to kill it. It is said four years ago a 
negro moved away from a farm now owned by 
General Stacy, leaving several puppies, and the 
present marauders are supposed to be the same 
pack. 
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OH! DEER! 

Lenox, Mass., Nov. 16.—With the forest alive 
with gunners the open week for deer shooting 
in Berkshire began to-day. Up to this evening 
Fred. R. Ziegler and William W. Sargood, game 
wardens, had received reports of only one deer 
shot. 

The game warden saw several small herds on 
Mr. Harry Payne Whitney’s sixteen thousand 
acre preserve, which has been posted and made 
into a game sanctuary by the State Fish and 
Game Commission. Ten men have been detailed 
to guard the preserve. 

Deer are more scarce than last year. The game 
wardens estimate not more than fifty will be shot 
in the state this season. 


PURE WHITE DEER IS SHIPPED FROM 
SARATOGA. 

Saratoga Springs, Nov. 14—Passengers at the 
Delaware and Hudson station yesterday after- 
noon saw a decided curiosity in a white deer 
which was being shipped away. The white or 
albino deer was shot near Black Hill, in the 
Adirondacks, by Albert D. Wolfe, of Easton. The 
deer was pure white from the end of its nose to 
the tip of its tail, This specimen is very rare 
and it is only once in a great while that a white 
deer is seen in the Adirondacks—[We have a 
mounted specimen of a white deer in our office. 
Editor.] 





HUNTING DE LUXE. 

It comes to mind that hunting nowadays ought 
to come in for a chapter on “Roughing It De 
Luxe.” For ’tis true that many a bold hunter 
ventures forth equipped to turn virgin bowers 
into first room front bungalow. He has a vest- 
pocket cooking outfit, stowed away in khaki, cut 
Fifth Avenue. He is accoutred so his tootsies 
don’t get cold and the part of his hair is not dis- 
turbed. Verily, he lacks nothing but a self-light- 
ing fire. All of which leads back—“What has 
become of the James Fenimore Cooper back- 
woodsman whose equipment consisted of a 
‘chaw of terbaccer’ and an ‘eagle eye’?” 





A Joyless Hunting Day. 
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A MONGOOSE—AND FROM WHERE? 

In the November issue of “Sports Afield,” our 
Chicago contemporary, there appears a very in- 
teresting story relative to the habits and char- 
acteristics of a mongoose owned by a reader of 
that paper. The story is embellished with sev- 
eral illustrations showing the mongoose attack- 
ing and killing a snake, and in another portion of 
the paper the editor tells of securing the reptile 
in Chicago for demonstration purposes. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that not only is this particular 
mongoose domiciled in the United States but that 
it was at a recent date very much alive and 
kicking. 

The owner in his story tells of carrying the 
“vyarmint” around with him on world travels, 
and according to his version the animal is a great 
pet. It would be interesting to know, however, 
how the owner slipped the mongoose into any 
port of the United States, as the importation of 
such specimens is absolutely prohibited. One of 
two things is certain; either the owner was not 
aware of the law or the customs inspectors at 
the port where he landed in the United States 
were caught napping. As it is, the Department 
of Agriculture will probably be stirred to some 
action when it learns that the country harbors 
such a dangerous living specimen. 

The experience of the ‘West Indies and other 
sections of the globe which have suffered from 
the effects of this foreign snake-killer need not 
be repeated in this connection. The mongoose if 
once turned loose in the United States would 
probably in time exterminate every ground-nest- 
ing bird south of the Mason and Dixon line, in 
addition to doing irreparable harm to other game 
and small domestic animals and birds. We can 
endure the few snakes that are found in the 
United States; these are gradually disappearing 
as it is, but there is no place for the mongoose, 
one of the deadliest and most-to-be-feared pests 
in the world. 





THE SPORTSMAN AND THE GAME LAWS 

Under title “As I Look At It” in another part 
of this issue, appears an article that to us, is full 
of common sense. The correspondent takes up 
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a proposition that has been suggested often to 
us. It is that of the relative position of the 
Audubon Society and other protection societies 
to the sportsman. We agree with our corres- 
pondent that the protective associations overlook 
the fact that protection comes principally from 
shooters. For instance the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Society is supported 
principally by arms and ammunition companies, 
the major portion of the remaining support com- 
ing from the shooter. The Audubon societies, 
when all is said and done, comes from the man, 
who from time to time, uses his gun for recre- 
ation. Why is it, under these circumstances, that 
these associations antagonize sportsmen? It 
would be much better and more profitable for 
them and for protection should they find a way 
to approach the subject of bird protection in a 
way less argumentative and more placative. We 
all know that a great deal of protection is neces- 
sary to keep birds in the covers, but, on the other 
hand we know too, that this protection must 
come through the agency of the men who want 
these birds in cover so that shooting may be bet- 
ter at a later time. It would be so easy in lec- 
tures and in personal talks to put the sportsman 
first and the protective association afterward, 
giving the shooter credit for his share in the 
work of protection. It is the sportsman’s dollar 
that makes bird protection possible, although 
most of the complaint comes from those who 
put no money into the coffers whence comes the 
fuel to keep up the work of keeping covers filled. 
Our theory that, within a few short years shoot- 
ers will be confined to clay birds at the traps 
still holds good, but this time will be a lot sooner 
if the sportsman is not given his share of credit 
for the present protective spirit existant. We 
hope that every sportsman will support the dif- 
ferent associations emgaged in propagation and 
protection, but we hope the organizations with 
this work in charge will not overlook the man 
behind the coin. 


MORE JERSEY JUSTICE. 

We are mighty glad to see that New Jersey 
game wardens continue on their jobs. If local 
papers are correct, another out of season rabbit 
killer has been caught with the goods on him 
and has had his just deserts handed out by New 
Jersey justice. This time it seems to be only one 
hundred five days, perhaps the offender had more 
coming; may be this will be enough to stop the 
next fellow. It is unfortunate that some other 
states do not deal justice in larger hands. For 
instance New York could take a lesson from the 
state across the river and go after some of the 
Italians that are shooting up the Long Island 
woods. A few good heavy sentences would make 
neutrals of the present belligerents in the illicit 
shooting line. 


MARYLAND GAME LAWS. 

Down in Maryland the theory seems to follow 
out a Grover Clevelandism more or less. In other 
words “what are game laws among natives.” At 
this writing Maryland natives have no way of 
knowing what the game laws are. Ralph Payne 
said, some years ago, concerning Massachusetts 
legislators, “there seem to be no donkeys here 
for the children, we have sent them all to the 
legislature.” 
Maryland in his characterization. A recent visit 


Perhaps brother Payne meant. 


at our office from a Maryland warden makes it 
clear to us that in Harford county, at least, the 
law cannot be enforced for the reason that the 
wardens themselves do not know what the law 
is. According to State game laws the season 
opens anywhere from November first to the tenth 
of the same month. It insists on a license to 
shoot on ones own property—and then again it 
doesn’t. It allows you a certain bag limit—and 
then again it doesn’t. In other words, in Mary- 
land you go out to shoot and—you are arrested— 
and again you are not. In Maryland it is a case 
of ignorance being a safeguard from the law 
and not “ignorance being no excuse for its vio- 
lation.” This is quite different from New Jersey. 


THE TENNESSEE SHOOTING LICENSE. 

Down in sunny Tennessee the legislature has 
gone some and put over a resident shooting 
license of three dollars a year—a full year. This 
would startle some of our Northern sportsmen, 
but, when you think that there is something to 
shoot for, most of us willingly would put up a 
three spot to get into real cover. It is hoped 
that this tax will be used to keep the shooting 
good and not allowed to filter into pockets of 
politicians. Tennessee long has been noted for 
its fine bird shooting, and, with a little care, it 
should continue to be the quail center of America. 


MARKET HUNTER HOLDS CALIFORNIA. 

‘Most regrettable is the fact that, up to this 
writing, Californians appear to have voted to 
support the market hunter. ‘We, like all good 
sportsmen, hope on final counting, to learn that 
true sportsmanship has prevailed in the big 
hearted state of the Pacific. If game is allowed 
to legally be sold in California it must be that 
voters did not properly understand the issue. It 
cannot be that this great state is so lacking in 
intelligence as to allow its covers and waters to 
be shot up by market hunters as to soon put it 
into the states that speak of their game in the 
past tense. However, as has been said, “politics 
make strange bed fellows.” Sometimes it re- 
sults in a nightmare—Beware the wild pigeon 
spectre, ye Californians. 


DISAPPOINTED OHIO HUNTERS DE- 
MAND MONEY BACK. 


Shortly before noon last Saturday, General 
John C. Speaks, state game warden of Ohio, 
communicated to John B. Miles, clerk of ‘the 
courts, the order of the state agricultural com- 
mission against hunting during the present 
“hoof and mouth disease” epidemic. Clerk Miles 
immediately directed his deputies to cease issu- 
ing licenses. At the time the order was made 
there were several score in the office awaiting 
their turn at the license counter, and several 
hundred had been granted licenses earlier in the 
morning. The day was an especially busy one 
from the fact that the “rabbit hunting season” 
opened the following Monday morning. 

Altogether there will be about 2,900 men in 
Franklin county who have secured licenses in 
anticipation of the “rabbit” hunting season that 
will not be able to use them. Several demanded 
the return of their money when the order was 
made Saturday morning, but Clerk Miles was 
unable to give it to them as he is without author- 
ity from the state in that respect. 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here, send a 
eetlen | like the following: 


UNREGISTERED EVENTS. 

New Rochelle, N. ¥Y.—New Rochelle Yacht Club Reg- 

- shoots every Seepeien and Sunday—open shoot 
Thursday at ae clock. 

Conean w I.—Robinhood Gun Club. Every Saturday 


te —Hudson Gun Club. Every 


nickel Va.—West -End. Gun Club. Every Saturday 
a Trap Shooting Club. Every 
Lerchmont, N. Y.—Larchmont Yacht Club. Every Sun- 
Port, Washington, L. I.—Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 


Every 
bey, I. L — ay Side Yacht Club. Every Saturday 


ernoon, 

Pelham Manor, N. Y.—New York Athletic Club. Every 
Saturday afternoon. 

Regheaves, ©. N. J. j.—Englewood Field Club. Every Satur- 


Cincinnati, O.— Cincinnati Gun Club. Every Day. Regu 
lar events every Saturday and Sunde. 
Cincinnati, O.—Westwood Gun Club. Every Sunday. 
St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Trap Shooters Association. 
turday and Sunday. 
indieasaetin, Iad.-lndianspelie "ten Club. Every Satur- 


Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Gun Club. Every Saturda 
Columbus, O.—Columbus Gun Club. Every Wednesday 


and Saturday. 
aa City, "Okia.—Oklahoma City Gun Club. Every 


San oo , 4Cal-—Pastime Gun Club. Every Saturday 

unday. 

One Neb.—Omaha Gun Club. Every Saturday and 

Kansas Mo. ee Ribbon Gun Club. First and 
ay indays. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Gun Club. First and 
third Sundays. 
Johnston City, a City Gun Club. Every 


. Nov. 7th, 

—_ goth; Feb. 12th, 

: , 24th; May 1st, 
ath, gist; June ./ 2 


Salem, N. jJ.—Salem Rod. Gun and Yacht Club. Night 
tournament Dec. 12—A. M. Bossler, Secretary. 


TRAPSHOOTING LEAGUE IDEA IS BECOM- 
ING POPULAR. 

Following the example of the numerous gun 
clubs in and around Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
the trapshooters in Wisconsin and Illinois are 
forming a league. It is their purpose to hold 
monthly shoots at which teams composed of ten 
men from each city will compete. The cities 
already a part of the new league are Rockford, 
Ill.; Beloit, Wis.; Caperon, Ill, and Janesville, 
Wis. New teams will be added before the next 
shoot so that a hundred shooters will likely take 
part in November. The October shoot was the 
first meeting of the new league and was attended 
by forty enthusiasts from the above named cities. 
Good scores were made by all teams and the 
totals were close. A. J. Wagner, of Beloit, with 
96 out of a possible hundred was high gun on 
his team; Dr. C. B. Helm, with 94, being the 
best gun on the Rockford team; and E. P. Drake 
and C. E. Snyder with 92 each carried off the 


individual Janesville honors. By a strange coinci- 
dence all these winners used Nitro Club shells. 
The meet was held under the auspices of the 
Janesville Gun Club. That trapshooting leagues 
are bound to become more popular is a certainty 
if the enthusiasm that marked the formation of 
this new league is any indication of the sporting 
possibilities. The Philadelphia Trapshooters’ 
League has become a decided fixture and con- 
ducts some of the best-attended shoots held in 
the eastern States. A good, healthy rivalry be- 
tween the competing cities is developed, even as 
much as between the various cities making up 
a base ball league, while the opportunities for 
the trapshooter to enjoy his favorite sport are 
limitless. eatin 

TRAPSHOOTING IN ENGLAND AND 

AMERICA. 

In England trapshooting is rather a means to 
an end than an end in itself, for there it is re- 
garded primarily as excellent practice for field 
hunting. Field hunting plays a much more im- 
portant part in social life than it does in this 
country, and men who are guests at country 
houses about Ranelagh, Belvoir, and Hurlingham 
are expected to be proficient with the shotgun 
and qualified to participate in a grouse hunt. 

To speak generally, high scores are not the 
object in English trapshooting, the purpose be- 

















Mr. Henderson’s world record-br. 





victories were all made with 
PETERS “steel where steel bona SHELLS, long accorded 
deserved recognition as always reliable at the traps or in the field. 


The Peters Cartridge Co, { sitnancsc.so.Stcimwis- 1a | Cincinnati, O. 


The Race of Champions | 





== 


Record-Breaking Feats Unparalleled in Trap-Shooting History / 
When Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., breezed through the fifteenth Grand American 4 


Handicap, at Dayton, O., Sept. 8-12, 1914, he shattered all trap-sh 
big events, including the Grand American itself, were all won by Mr. Henderson with— 





ooting records. The three 
: 
i ! 
i 


OB Cc 


SHELLS 


In the National 1914 Amateur Championship at single targets, Mr. Henderson was pitted 
against the Champions of no less than 35 states and by breaking 99 out of 100 singles at 
16 yards, he established himself as the Champion of Champions. 

At Double Targets he also captured the amateur championship with 90 out of 100. His 
Grand American Handicap score was 98 out of 100 from 22 yards —a new world’s record. 


Use the Shells that WINNERS choose—the ®) Brand, 


They insure satisfaction and results. 
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ing to reproduce as nearly as possible the condi- 
tions of wing-shooting; and therefore the meth- 
ods and rules differ somewhat from those which 
givern the sport in America, though here also 
proficiency at the traps is considered a long step 
toward proficiency in the field. One English 
method of gaining skill in shooting is to walk 
through a field in which traps are concealed in 
the brush and bushes and break as many as pos- 
sible of the targets which are thrown in front of 
the marksman, at his right or at his left, or over 
his head, always at angles which he cannot guess 
beforehand. 


Both in Great Britain and the United States trap- 
shooting is a fascinating sport in itself, and per- 
haps the reason why we have taken it up on 
its own merits lies in the fact that we have few 
large and at the same time readily accessible 
Ree SO 

SCHMIDT’S MOUND PARK. 


St. Louis, November 7, 1914. 

A large attendance was on hand at the ex- 
hibition and shoot held at Schmidt’s Mound 
Park on the Collinsville road near East St. 
Louis, last Sunday. Forty shooters entered for 
the day’s program. The program called for 
100 targets, but on account of early darkness 
only seventy-five targets were shot, which con- 
stituted the program for the day. Schneider 
and George Crosby of O'Fallon, Ill., tied for 
high amateur, scoring 73x75. Joe Victor of St. 
Louis, and E. J. Linde of O’Fallon, tied for 
second with 71x75 and N. R. Huff of East St. 
Louis scored 68x75 and finished third. For the 
professionals, Mrs. Topperwein was high with 
74x75; Spencer, 73; Killam, 70; Ebert, 67 and 
Willis, 57. Mrs. Topperwein and Spencer shot an 
extra event of twenty-five targets and each broke 
seventy-five straight. The $5 offered to the high 
gun was divided between Schneider and Crosby. 
The other twelve high guns received merchan- 
dise prizes. The following scores were made: 


Can You Smash 
A 75-Yard Target e 


Nine out of ten shooters cannot 


Practice With A 


HAND TRAP 


will enable you to do it. Think of targets soaring 150 feet 
over your head, skimming close to the ground, or at sharp angles 


and other deceptive flights ! 
And it can be yours, or your club’s “joker” trap for the sum of 
$4.00 at your dealer's, or sent by us post-paid on receipt of price. 


Get aDU PONT Hand Trap! Smash the 75-yard targets! 


FOR BOOKLETS ABOUT TRAPSHOOTING 
OR SPORTING POWDERS, WRITE TG 
SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Wilmington 
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Program, seventy-five targets—Mrs. Topper- 
wein, 74; Spencer, 73; Crosby, 73; Schneider, 
73; Victor, 71; Linde, 71; Killam, 70; Huff, 68; 
Ebert, 67; Mollman, 67; McGinnis, 67; D. J. 
White, 66; F. White, 64; Woelfle, 64; Mrs. Bur- 
trowes, 62; Schott, 61; Souder, 57; Willis, 57; 
Cawl, 56; Zimmerman, 56; Chassaing, 54; Par- 
ker, 47; Burrowes, 44; Collins, 40; Porsley, 23; 
Krite, 18; Norton, 46x50; Fahrenkrog, 48x50; 
Govro, 47x50; W. .Seiling, 36x50; Sharkey, 
35x50; Ferke, 33x50; J. Seiling, 32x50; Tharp, 
32x50; J. Seebode, 36x50; F. Seiling, 20x50; 
Kuenneman, 16x25; Meyer, 10x25; Nichols, 9x25. 


TIPPECANOE VALLEY GUN CLUB. 
Bourbon, Ind., November 17, 1914. 

The Tippecanoe Valley Gun Club of Tippe- 
canoe, Ind., held a merchandise shoot on Novem- 
ber 17, but owing to bad weather conditions, was 
hot very well attended. Bob Probert of Clay- 
pool, Ind., was high gun and carried a very 
handsome mantle clock home with him as a re- 
ward for his good work of smashing 48 x 50 in 
a high wind. Following are the scores: 








Shot At Broke 

Bob_ Probert 50 48 
T. C. Dilley 50 45 
*L. D. Russell 50 42 
G. S. St. John 50 35 
WOMTNGG. (5 dys iaccisctcee neato ove sacks 50 32 
ORE: | casscesodawenowssndabenaenbesse<ebs 50 31 
[ Crieshbaum 50 30 
. Crieshbaum .. bay ~s, ae 28 

Ce eee siete 35 20 
Fass EL ss ga clesabsaenresneeakes 7 


10 
*Professional. L. D. R. Secretary. 


BUFFALO AUDUBON CLUB. 
November 21, 1914. 

‘Wintry weather had no effect on the gunners 
of the Buffalo Audubon Club, which is evidenced 
by the attendance and scores of the regular shoot. 
Frank Wright was high with 97 per cent., fol- 
lowed by Geo. Fish with 95 per cent. Winners 
in the Spoon Event 2 were Wright, Singer and 
Wilson. In Event 4 Covert and Wright tied, 
while Rogers and Wilson won in classes B and 
C respectively. Handicap Event 5 was won by 


“Here's real shooting,” you say. 





ESTABLISHED 1802 
Delaware 


Fish, Walls and Wilson of A, B and C class in 
order. Arrangements are being made for a tur- 
key shoot December Io. 






Handicap 
Class Yards Shot At Broke 

PME ssesvesttewtcisswigoae A 21 100 5 
Ebberts ....... rasescosenune ne A I 100 8 
— sdesUemeeewncadeh ts oboe B I 100 93 
MEE Sonics caresce ieaora naan B 17 100 94 
Broderick . poe 18 . 100 84 
Covert a A 19 100 90 
Dueger ... ARES. as 100 65 
ae Cddebecdssshlnnecetewenet 16 100 2 
NE isc sictcenoniencasnaen bs 18 100 3 
RMIT CokanvvredeceCabetevee 18 100 - 87 
DO tintcrsd coe ncnpairenankanes 16 60 53 
T. J. Wilson wie “Es 16 100 94 
MOMING 5. cen ccts oe Ey 18 100 81 
Ee Siscceens . oa 40 32 
RROMNOMENE sinc cadaob Cote rele cave ‘ we 40 29 
MEE. ssi cbunncvoneanecsvenSee A 21 100 y 

PUNO Sod ives ccd¥vsoesdeetts A 19 100 

MEE csasciseny Saennemareeuene B 17 100 
GOPRINET oon os ccc ceressdestee ° we 100 3 
Te ee eT B 18 100 77 
HENRY C. UTZ, Acting Secretary. 


WHITE PLAINS GUN CLUB. 

For just a few hours in the country with the 
scatter gun twelve shooters shot the 100 bird 
program through at the White Plains Gun Club, 
at their grounds at the Gedney Farms Hotel, 
White Plains, N. Y. As the shoots held on dates 
other than the regular shooting dates of the club 
do not. count for the season prizes high scratch 
and high handicap prizés are awarded for each 
shoot. As it is impossible for some of the mem- 
bers to get away on any day but Saturday, the 
committee has arranged so as the scores to count 
for the season’s averages will be based on regular 
club shoots. During the afternoon several guests 
of the hotel visited the shooting house and had 
the sport explained to them. While they: had 
heard of trapshooting they never knew how the 
traps were arranged or how the targets were 
thrown. As the White Plains traps are as near 
to regulation as can possibly be arranged, the tar- 
gets were thrown in the proper way, which 
proved very interesting to the visitors. At the 
next regular shoot of the Club, which will be on 
Saturday the 28th, an invitation has been extend- 
ed to the guests of the hotel to shoot in a 25 bird 
Novice event. Miss Laura Boles, who seldom 
misses a shoot at the club, was present at the club 
and entertained the lady visitors from the hotel. 
To Miss Boles and her sisters the club is indebt- 
ed for their kindness and ever ready willingness 
to do anything for the club’s welfare. Few men at 
the club can referee or score any better than 
Miss Boles or her sisters. Unfortunately for 
Hank Stevens and Harold Keller, who shot Dr. 
Martin and Harry Allyn a team match, Miss 
Boles did not referee. For this event Harry 
Allyn insisted on refereeing himself. Some of 
the decisions rendered in this match were rather 
doubtful, and visible only to the referee. The re- 
sult showed that Dr. Martin and himself had 
won the match by 7 targets. “Dan” Smith from 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club was a guest at 
the club and won the Visitors trophy, being high 
handicap with a score of 90. Harry Allyn 
(honestly) won the high scratch trophy, scoring 
89 out of a possible 100. Hank Stevens was high 
professional with a score of 92. 


Following are the scores: 
Handicap Total 





44 40 4 

ae ee 57 

oe ee 49 

67 20 87 

92 ~ 92 

82 8 90 

86 2 88 

le 6 88 

Ass! My SPOMUROD 60s cccncaisviens 73 6 79 
Bes AE FOR Soin 5 ounbep nove wae 89 2 91 
a NE 5 ches nip ctbauanon 75 a 75 
pT | ee ee eee 73 ee 73 


Guest. *Professional. 
TOM DAVIS, Secretary, W. P. Gun Club. 
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NIGHT SHOOT AT BLUE ROCKS. 
Salem, N. J., Rod, Gun and Yacht Club Has 
Arranged a System of Lights and Will 
Hold Big Tournament Saturday 
Evening, December 12. 

The Salem Rod, Gun and Yacht Club, at 
Salem, N. J., is one of the live organizations 
in the eastern states, and every season comes 
out with something new, novel and startling and 
the officers of other sporting organizations look 
at each other and say “now why didn’t someone 

think of that before.” 


The latest stunt pulled off by the Salem Club 
was to perfect a system of lighting so that it 
is now possible to hold a shooting tournament at 
blue rock targets at night. Some of the mem- 
bers have been quietly working on the scheme 
for several months and a private demonstration 
was given before a few representatives of the 
leading manufacturers and shooters last week 
and proved very successful. 


The system not only shows up a blue rock 
from the time it leaves the trap until it strikes 
the ground, to the satisfaction of the shooter, 
but by a separate system, lights up his gun as 
well. Everyone interested in blue rock shooting 
can readily understand what night shooting will 
mean to the sport, for if the Salem Club can hold 
night shoots other clubs can do the same as 
the system is not expensive. It means that 
thousands of shooters can indulge in their favor- 
ite pastime after business hours, and the novelty 
of the scheme will attract lovers of the sport to 
the clubs. 


The Salem Club has decided to hold a big 
tournament on Saturday evening, December 12th. 

A large number of the best professional and 
amateur shooters in the Eastern States will take 
part in the program and a squad of lady shooters 
will contest for a special prize. 

William H. Harris, Vice President of the club, 
who has spent a lot of time in perfecting the 
scheme, will be glad to meet the shooters on 
that date and explain in detail the system of 
lighting and how the plan is conducted and best 
of all there is no charge and he has no part 
of the system to sell. He is glad to advance the 
interest of the sport. 

In addition to shooting, a Minstrel Show will 
be held in the audience room of the Club House, 
and in a part of the building will be an Old Cu- 
riosity Shop. Some novel and interesting cu- 
riosities will be on exhibition well worth seeing. 
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NEMOURS (LADIES) TRAPSHOOTING CLUB. 
Mrs. White Wins High Honors at Nemours 
Shoot. 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 19, 1914. 

At the regular weekly shoot of the Nemours 
Trapshooting Club yesterday, Mrs. Harry White 
carried off all the honors. She made high actual 
score (15 x 25) which gave her 4th place on 
the Willis Trophy. With her handicap Mrs. 
White also made high total score for the after- 
noon and became the possessor of the Ramsay 
Medal until the next regular shoot. 

There were not as many members out as usual 
this week, due to the fact that some of the ladies 
are away with their husbands on gunning trips 
for live game and it is safe to say that there 
will be a few less rabbits in the lower part of 
the state when the ladies return home. 

Next week the grand “Turkey Shoot” takes 
place. This promises to be one of the biggest 
shoots of the season and many visitors as well 
as shooters will be out to watch the match. 

Yesterday Mr. & Mrs. L. D. Willis paid the 


If Interested, Send for Our 
November 


List of Odd and Second Hand Guns 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


HUNTING ALLOWED KEY his is no place for us 


R. H. és hard on the game. 
CAIN with the trigger-pull—straight, quick, sure. 
q You owe it to yourself to make this your ban- 
ner hunting season by hooking up with 
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It gets there 


ROBIN Hoop 
AMMUNITION 


It will put more enjoyment in the hunt by 
bringing more game out of it. 


R. H. Powders are different. They do not 
explode—they burn. The exploding kinds 
waste much of their force in “kick;” all the 
force in R. H. is toward the muzzle. 


Go to your dealer and buy some R. H. shot 
shells or metallic cartridges. Send for free 
booklet, “Powder Puffs.” 


\ Robin Hood Shells are aiso 
\\ furnished loaded with any of 

— the Standard Nitro Powders. 
bd 
eS ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
@) Street, Swanton, Ve. 
a 











club a visit and as usual Mr. Willis devoted 
all the afternoon to coaching and encouraging 
the shooters. The first cold weather of the 
season, which set in this week, felt pretty sharp 
on the fingers and every one was glad to run to 
the club house between squads where a large 
open fire blazed invitingly. Here the ladies 
gathered and talked over the big dance to be 
given by the Nemours Club to-night and other 
events of importance in the club. 

Although there was only a small attendance 
yesterday the weekly event was a most enjoy- 
able one. 


Scores (25 targets) follow: 


A I oo ncccevccsccausavecndseccincdipconmmnadaile 8 
WR WE eoredcvictaccscewcdecauesecsiiceunvestaqagulnt 15 
EE, SN 6 6.5. c 5 ce os cee rcs padecwaswsseesenennadanemeds 8 
BG DEE - inwrevedcoceveccececucesqcepqnedeuseqnecacasemes 10 
I TEM os 6d cess cc ncinvesncwvscsdadeiecdsdab<cumemeenaae 11 
Ie RMN, oc a ccdesige ncn snccevddesuecusevccesquasannl 10 
TRUM MIE oe cisiacccdcccdcccvctécsctedsxadadteuéccquacieenee 10 
“BLUE BIRD.” 


The town forest of Baden-Baden, Germany, 
yields an annual profit of $5.25 per acre, or a 
total net profit of nearly $67,500. 


New York City 
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Stopped this 
fellow with a 
20-Gauge be- 
cause I shoot 


LEFEV ER 


Single Trigger 


I missed him with the first, but the second 
barrel struck him so quick and hard that 
he crumpled up and came down—a dead 
one. You can improve your shooting if 
your gun is right. Better send at once for 


Art Catalog of 


Lefever Shot Guns 


$25. to $1000. 


Lefever Arms Company 


200 Maltbie St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 












TANNHAUSER GUN CLUB. 


The Tannhauser Gun Club held its final shoot 
of the season last Sunday afternoon. “Ted” 
Siebenman was high amateur, scoring 94x100; 
Stith broke 93 and Baggerman scored 92; these 
were the three high guns who received $2 each. 
Brooks and Longley were the two low guns, re- 
ceiving $2 each. The following scores were 
made: Program, 100 targets—Siebenbman, 94; 
Spencer, 94; Stith, 93; Baggerman, 92; Bing- 
ham, 86; Ebert, 85; Hapke, 82; Locatell, 82; 
Wassey, 82; Victor, 80; Barklage, 71; Knittel, 
69; M. Burrowes, 67; L. O. Williams, 66; League, 
57; Brooks, 55; Longley, 38; Chassaing, 33x75; 
Dotter, 22x75; Gleason, 11x50; Cawl, 15x25; 
Zellwocke, 11x25. Practice scores—Baggerman, 
45x50; Victor, 43x50; Spencer, 24x25; Bingham, 
23x25; Hapke, 20x25. 


THE FARTHEST NORTH TRAPSHOOTING 
CLUB UNDER THE FLAG. 
Gun Club at Nome, Alaska, Holds Tournament. 
November 18th, 1914. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Wonder how many people fully realize the 
vast extent of the growth and spread of trap- 
shooting. We have just been advised through 
their enthusiastic and hardworking president, 
Dr. W. D’Arcy Chace, that the Nome Gun Club, 
of Nome, Alaska, which is close to the Arctic 
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Circle, has completed the most active season in 
its ‘history, and wound up by wiring to “The 
States” for an Automatic Trap. During past 
seasons the club has competed for Du Pont Gun 
Club trophies, which have helped materially in 
keeping up the interest, and next season they 
want to hold a registered tournament and say 
they have some men up there who are anxious 
to win a Du Pont Long Run Trophy. 

The newspaper account of their final shoot for 
the season reads: 

“A large and enthusiastic group of gun lovers 
turned out on Sunday to witness the shoot of the 
Nome Gun Club at their Steadman avenue 
grounds. The weather conditions were favorable 
and a most enjoyable time was had. Walter 
Johnson won the coat, manufactured by Neu- 
stadter Bros. of Portland, Oregon, and donated 
by Geo. E. Lomen & Co., also the cartridges given 
by Darling & Dean. Grant Jackson walked away 


with the fine razor from the Board of Trade 


Barber Shop. Dr. Chace became the possessor 
of the knife given by Carleton & Melin. McLeod, 
of the Fairhaven Water Co., now wears the 
handsome cravat donated by Pinkie Daniels of 
the Board of Trade restaurant. Ira Rank won 
the gloves offered by Doc. Kemp. Frank Fletcher 
will treat from the decanter of The Nevada’s 
Monogram. Ed. Burroughs will follow suit from 
that given by The Eagle. Otto Van Sickle now 
owns an electric curling iron donated by the 
Seward Pen. Power Co. Russ Downing won the 
bottle of Johnnie Walker offered by himself and 
also got the big doughnut given by John J. Mey- 
ers. Dr. Chace made the best score of the day 
and won the Du Pont trophy for 1914. Lomen 
Bros. were in evidence and took a number of 
good views of the crowd and the shooters, which 
will be highly prized sby all who were present.” 

It is worthy of note that mail addressed Octo- 
ber 16th reached us November 12th, which will 
give an idea of the length of time it takes to 
make the journey to the Farthest North Gun 
Club under the Flag. 

Thought some of your readers would be in- 
terested in this account. 

T. E. DOREMUS, 
Manager Sporting Powder Division. 


er renne nen ee ae 


Bookkeeper Wild Goose Mining & Trading Co., 
Nome, Alaska. 


HERCULES MID-WINTER LIVE BIRD 
HANDICAP. 

The Hercules Gun Club of Temple, Pa., will 
hold their annual mid-winter Live-Bird Handicap 
on their renowned grounds at Temple, Pa., on 
Saturday, December 12, 1914. Program calls for 
20 birds. Entrance $12. Handicap 27 to 30 yds. 
rise. Handicap committee selected from the par- 
ticipating shooters. Each shooter will receive all 
birds he kills. Shoot starts at 12 o’clock noon. 
A comfortable, roomy, heated club house awaits 
you. Shooters from Harrisburg, Lebanon, Potts- 
town, Royersford, Philadelphia, Reading and 
Pottsville, have promised to be present in this 
annual meet. 

The Hercules Gun Club assures this to be one 
of the Lone handicaps of the season. All sports- 
men cordially invited to attend. Flyers are now 
about ready, and will be cheerfully mailed you 
by addressing A. K. Ludwig, secretary, 936 North 
Second street, Reading, Pa. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURNAMENT. 


Harvard Wins College Shoot Handily. 

While Harvard students were lighting their 
cigars with Yale football coin, the backers of her 
trap team had a chance to kop a small amount of 
other college kale around the traps. Harvard 
cleaned up in the annual intercollegiate clay tar- 
get event with nine to spare over Princeton, who 
in turn hung it on Yale by thirty-five saucers, 
the latter taking it out on Dartmouth with five 
to spare. Princeton had the honor of showing 
high gun, this being held by Johnson with eighty- 
three. High man for Harvard was Cunningham 
with eighty-one; Yale’s topper was Capt. Barrett 
with a destroyal of eighty. Alexander led the 
Hanovarian bunch with sixty-eight. The match 
was pulled in New Haven in the shade of the 
“bowl.” 


Barrer) —Compilaghom, 81; Ballow, 73; Metcalf, 79; 
Bullock (captain), 69; Watson, 79. 
Princeton—Horn, ‘9 acta 65; Johnson, 83; Reid 
“Yai 71; Hewitt, 
Barrett (ca aptain 8; Cassell, 54; Brush, 60; 
Taylor, 66; Halstea 
rtmouth—Foster os eaRaiD 63; Alexander, 68; Com- 
stock, 65; Swenson, 68; Tefft, 63. 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 
A. Elliott Ranney Wins Scratch Event. 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., Nov. 21. 

Glen Island, across from the traps, looked as 
bleak as Greenland to-day, but at that the entry 
list was pretty good. Events spread themselves 
pretty well about. A. Elliott Ranney got away 
with the 100 bird scratch event, with 88. Besides 
this he took the distance event with 20 from 19 
yards. A. B. Hubbell sauntered off with limbs 
on Club Cup and Monthly Cup. R. R. Debacher 
slipped off three events, namely, Accumulation 
Cup, Travers Island Trophy and 100 rock handi- 
cap. Novice go went to W. R. Debacher on a 
wreckage of 23 from six gratis scalers. F. L. 
Hall swiped the Variety Event with a smearage 


of 24. Scores: 
Monthly Cup.—Twenty-five cla pigeons | (handicap). A. 


E. Ranney 2: Si, Dr. Jarvis (2), 19; F. Silkworth 
(0), 22; A. B bbell (6), 25; O. L. Culver 2: aa; J. 
M. Jones (5), <7 W. Curry (3 we i er 
@, 19; C. Ww. Billings (2), 7 O. Opien Gh. 

R. Datshanty © (6), 22; W. J. Smith O, mS 
cae (6), 24; Martin (2), 22; C. W. ae Os 
17; W. J. Brenan %, 23; J. Knockenhauer (0), 19; 


L. Hall 2» 21. 
Won by A. B. Hubbell. 
Club Cup. ents clay pigeons yo naticnn). A. 
E. Ranney oi arvis & ), 22; W. Silkworth 
(0), 20; A. Hubbell 6), 253 (0 ie Culver r ©, 22; J. 
M. Jones @, 20; A. W. —_ G3 pi D 


Billings on Bl *... ‘Org - n (9), 2 WW. 


1), 23; C. 
R Deiat ; 
Codes ros: @ i lee (2), 20 . Berner (4), 


el aa) illite a oe i 


nA a 


oa tte 


@eza<degéon & 


—s ss“ ana Ao 


Ln 


(WN @ 


ee OO fF we 


- 





Knockenhauer (0), 


W. Brenan ( as 
~ L. t T McM orrow (6), 12. 


oe (2), 20; C. 
“ion by A i Ben. * 
Accumlation Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons (handi- 
A, E. auatey (2), 25; Dr. jarvis (2), 88; W. 
Slot Mt Yon ssh 2 Hu oe 9), 233 0. c Culver 
» 23 J. ones (5) urry a 
igginson (1), 21; Ww. *hillines (2), 213 % 3d, Ogd _ 
(2 25; R. Delahanty (9), 21; a ;: Sen (6), 21; R. 
; ; ebacher (6) (6), 25; G. “( Martin (2), 233 < W.  Cernas 
i ’ ig we > ae Knockenhauer (0), 1 
Hall 2), 23; C. '@ Bist (6), 12; E. R. De 
Wolfe (4), > 
Won by B. R. Debacher. 
Travers Island Trophy.—Twenty-five clay pigeons 
(handicap). E, money @, 24; Dr. Jarvis (2 ?; 22; 
ticworth (0), 17; A. : oe @), at L. 


Cul (2), 20; J. M. , 
DM Higeineoa, G), 25s CW igh 2 *Miitines’ On 21; q 3 


2 

Ogden @, I Wetthcats O,, 23} J. Smith 
a R. * Debacher (5), 25; G. faariin’ (2), 233 
Cw. ‘Berner  @), a 20; W. J. ‘Brenan. Q, 22; Knocken- 
hauer ©, 5 aie Hall (2), 24 245° +. MoM oe (6), 
10; De olfe (4), 25; E ocatelli 22. 
ivea by R. Debacher. ' 
Distance Se E. oe, 19—20; Dr. Jarvis, 19— 
17; W. F. Sil lleworth, Tas B. Hubbeil; 19—17; J. 
M. Jones, 14 San urry, ee i 
son, 20—19; C. illings, 19—1 
W. R. Delahant i ” 16—1 eR Fe Bee 
= 19—19; C. W. 
E R. De Wolfe, 17—18; 
r., 16—19. 

Won by A. E. Ranney. 
Saawe and Handica a hundred clay Pieces. 


. Higgin- 
B. Ogden, ga 
her, 16—19; H. 
ern, 17—14; F. L. H Hall, 19—19; 

H. Locatelli, 16—16; s. ing, 


E. spaney, Oi ae r. Jarvis, 77—8—85; W iit: 
worth, 81—o—8 B. ubbell, 83—24-—100; * 
nt W. Curry, 


Culver, 7. ee M. sane - 

ki geinson, 82—4—86 é. Ww. Billings, 
Te ee, Ww Og = 81—13—94; w. R. Delahanty, 
62—24—86; W. BS mith, 61—22—83; R. R. Debacher, 


sone Ww G. yo RB Martin, y. C. 7. anes, 
— 16 —80 ; — 75—1 $ nockenhauer, 
one: FL Hall, toes 


Scratch won iby r% E. Ranney, handicap by R. R. 
Debacher, on shoot-off. 
Novice. Te, on ony eae thandicsp). A, B. 


Hubbell (4) 233 J. M. Jones R. Delahan 
(6), 233 e: . oot b GS) ‘She a (6), fo. 2 
Won by LS 


Variety idl a Jarvis, 13; D. L. <y : 
= wo: 15; D. M. Higginson, 20; C. Bitiacn, 
W. Ogden, 15; ‘Ww. Smith, 19; R. R “Debacher, 
is kK Mart =$ GS 2? = ee 
Won by F. L. Hall. 
NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB. 
Small Attendance Caused by Counter Attraction 
New Rochelle, Nov. 21. 
Five of the faithful, toed the breezes to-day 
in the weekly events. B. R. Stoddard added a 
leg on the Monthly Cup, George Granbery beat 
out Bullock and Todd in shoot off for ten bird 
sweep, while in the fifteen bird sweep, Bullock 
won. He also lifted a leg on Accumulation cup 
with a full from two—the only full of the day. 


Summaries: 

Monthly 9, (Handicap), rie Birds. —B. R. Stod- 
dard (6) 1s “i + E. Eldredge (8), RB. .&, en 
(2), 43; H Todd CR: lind and G. ’Granbery (2), 

Accumulation Cup ( icap), Twenty- —_ Bie 
S. Bullock (2), a5! a — (4), 24; B. . Stod- 
dard (2), 18, an T. Granbery (1), 17. 

Fifteen Birds Roo Bullock, 13; G. 
Geambory, 1 2 ag . Todd, 10; B. R. Stoddard, 9, a 

re 


Ten meee Geraten), —G. T. oe % HH. &. 
Bullock, H. H. Todd, 8, and A Tetieas 
Shoot- ‘oft won by Granbery. 


OPENING SHOOT OF THE PEEKSKILL GUN 
CLUB. 

The opening shoot of the Peekskill Gun Club 
was held on Thursday, November roth, at the 
club grounds, Peekskill, N. Y. For some reason 
the committee in charge of the shoots held dur- 
ing the past few years have never been able to 
select a day suitable for trapshooting. The 
opening shoot this year was no exception to the 
rule, as on that day a blinding snowstorm made 
trapshooting anything but a pleasure. 

At the committee meeting held at the Eagle 
Hotel in October, the dates of November 18th 
and 19th were submitted as being about the most 
desirable ones. Due to tradition, the 19th was 
selected. On that day a heavy snowstorm set 
in and continued all day, while the 18th was like 
a spring day. However, the weather did not pre- 
vent a mighty pleasant day’s sport. Durl Spock 
and Bill Borden had all arrangements made for 
just such conditions, in the way of a large can- 
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vas covering the shooting platform and a warm 
and comfortable club house. Dr. Martin of the 
White Plains Gun Club, who seldom misses an 
opportunity to get out to a shoot, came up from 
New York with an old time trapshooter, who 
succeeded in taking home with him one of the 
very pretty high gun prizes. In Dr. Martin’s 
party were Hank Stevens of the Rem-UMC Co., 
Jack Fanning of the Dupont Co., L. D. Willis, 
Tom Keller of the Peters Cartridge Co., and 
Tom Davis of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., who had charge of the shoot. From leaving 
New York a most enjoyable time was held, in- 
cluding the ride to the grounds in the snowstorm 
in a large automobile bus..Due to the storm 
our old friend Tuthill from ‘Chester, N. Y., did 
not arrive until after the program was about half 
finished, but owing to conditions he was allowed 
to shoot up, which he did in very good style, 
dropping only 4 targets in his hundred and cap- 
turing high handicap prize. Dr. Martin finished 
second with 94, and Bill Borden was third with 
8. J. T. Hyland captured high handicap prize 
with a total of 98. Hank Stevens, who was in 
good “flinching” condition, topped the profession- 
als with 87. The date for the next invitation 
shoot is being considered by the shooting com- 
mittee, who are trying in some way to get into 
the good graces of the weather man. As there 
were a large number of very attractive prizes 
every shooter received a prize. After the shoot 
was over Jack Fanning gave an exhibition with 
the hand trap, which was done well enough to 
warrant Jack returning to New York with the 
cost of the trap, it being purchased by one of the 
club members to be used at home. While the 
scores are not high, under the severe weather 
conditions they are very creditable. 


Scores: 
Total Handicap Total 
5 Ee SUD Hie ceutGecsees 84 14 08 
ge ee ee 63 20 8 
i % ae tevepoameaas 7° 10 8 
i SO noc gids tei eave I 
E. D, Willi 86 - & 
r. G. 
T. H. = 3 
ee 4 86 
yS i a 69 
H. 87 
° ee 83 
10 99 
15 
4 8 
15 0 
9 i 
5 100 





JERSEY CITY GUN CLUB. 


George Piercy Tops the Bunch. 
Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 21, 1914. 

George Piercy was high gun to-day with an 
average of 83 per cent. A strong wind making 
the targets do a lot of ducking and jumping 
of course had a tendency to keep the scores lower 
than usual. Bernegan was trying them for the 
first time—certainly chose a poor day to make a 
start, but he was so taken with the sport that he 
joined the club before going home. Tommy 
Boothroyd tried a new trick to-day, but promises 
to go back to the old style next time, and then we 
shall see what we see. Next Saturday is prize 
day again and we hope to have a good crowd out. 


The scores in strings of 25 follow: 
Total Handicap Total 





WN anne danvarndsdtncntavdemoends 20 11 2 
WINS ccavdniwegausccuansuaamaed 12 7 

CE castiencdkscns I 15 15 
Dixon ° 1 21 22 
le ; 21 aI 2 
Boothroyd .. 17 13 13 
Dr. Ittner 17 14 19 
TNR Wade cetcecccocectecscesuta 10 15 12 
Bernegan 5 2 ee 
pe errr 9 9 10 es 
Bh: DUO Vwi Seve cdnsiicnes<desuens 19 4 19 é< 


The 22 yards event was won by Geo. Piercy, 
he breaking 20 out of 25 clays. 


PORT WASHINGTON YACHT CLUB. 


L. B. Smull There With the Eye. 
Port Washington, L. I., Nov. 21. 


Of the four events pulled here to-day L. B. 
Smull culled three leaving one for Buck Hyde, 
who made no bones about going away with it. 
Smull from one gift rock made 19 for weekly 
cup, 21 for yearly trophy and 21 for special sea- 
son cup. Buck Hyde from a couple of gratis 
scalers reached 23 for monthly handicap. 

Been sandicnm, “7 eee ae, Hoodicg —L. 


(2), 8? L. ae (4), 1 L. omg 
son (4), 17; Shangon, Os 7 r "Dodee | (5) 
&) Winslow to, 143 Hyde (2), 13; Dr. -W. red 
4), 11 


Monthly Handicap.—Twenty-five Birds.—C. E. H oe 
w 2) ie oF we Fae %* Branken @,; 17; Dr 
ae 4), 153 anton 0), 15; annon -(2), 1 
Dodge (s), 14; be ichsaene @), 35. 
" Yeatty Ha Handi Twenty ~s ——s B. Smull it @), 
21; 2), 20 L. n (4); 20; 
Branken Oo = Bill Side a a . Winslow ay 16. 
Spécial Season Prize.—Twent ay as -five Birds. —L. B. Smull 


(1), 21; F. Winslow ©), 21; Hyde (2), 20; D. F. 
oa (5), 19; C. fi ‘@), 173 c §. Dodge 
5), 10. 


OSES AE AS ane RRR ICL IRN ASR AI 








LOS ANGELES RIFLEMEN DEFEAT ENGLISH 
TEAM, 950-917. 
English Woman Does Remarkable Shooting. 


By the score of 950 to 917 the riflemen of the 
Los Angeles Rifle and Revolver Club defeated 
the Rifle Clubs Federation of England over the 
200, 500 and 600-yard ranges yesterday. What is 
the greatest part of the victory to the local men 
is the fact that the match was shot precisely un- 
der English conditions as chosen by the English- 
men, ranges, targets, number of shots and posi- 
tions being the regular game of the English and 
unfamiliar to the local sharks. 

In August the local men defeated the English 
under American conditions at 200, 300 and 500 
yards by a margin of 98 points. The English 
conditions were used Sunday to give the British 
riflemen a chance to retrieve the series that 
started against them, but there was no stopping 
the Los Angeles sharks by new conditions and 
new targets. 

The bullseyes were reduced to the English 
standard, five inches at 200 instead of eight, with 
the “four” ring but twelve inches across instead 
of twenty-six, the “three” ring but twenty-one 
inches across instead of the huge American ring 
nearly four feet.across. At 500 the bull was cut 
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to sixteen inches and at 600 to eighteen inches, 
the ring being cut proportionately. 

For Los Angeles G. L. Wotkyns was high man 
with 99. High “man” for England was a lady, 
Mrs. Lennard, with 95 out of the possible 105. 
The English woman made this with the heavy 
British service rifle, the Lee-Enfield, as now used 
by the British troops on the Continent. The Los 
Angeles team averaged per man as high as the 
high shooter for England and seven of the local 
team beat the high score for the English aggre- 
gation. The total scores were as follows: 





Names— 200 500 600 <. 
Gy En WRRIRS in ccccsnscccesses 31 34 34 

Ry RE ao sick eves edcecns 30 35 33 Ki 
Rinks NEE. ca5<sesniewe rye 32 34 32 98 
Dr. L. Felsenthal ............. 33 35 jo 98 
Tom! Stone ....0.05: secs 34 31 97 
I], O. Gardner .. fame 33 29 97 
W. E. Smith .... 34 31 96 
H. C. March 33 27 go 
: 950 
Also rans— 
L. Anderson 27 31 88 
W. H. Bresler .. 30 30 88 
Frank Payne .... 31 29 88 
V. E. Willard ... jo 28 88 
W. G. Hansen 29 28 86 
O. H. Ssriven 2 27 86 
A. 1s TRB 6icccsccswecnss 29 32 25 86 
ee en 26 25 31 82 
Fae TT eee er a 23 7. 30 82 

RIFLE CLUBS FEDERATION TEAM OF 
ENGLAND. 

Names— 200 500 600 T. 

BEGG: SIOMMRER: vcs cscs ccacuuess jo 33 32 95 





Los Angeles Rifle Team. 









H 
W. 
a 
Ww 
WwW 








WY EON go cict ssednncwony eae 31 31 93 
Hi. A. Matheson 33 30 93 
F. W. Kirke 33 31 92 
& Wheges hae Ogg ris oh’elah ahicre 31 28 91 
. C. Young 32 29 
H. J. Wilder 29 29 = 
W. H. Tucker / 32 26 
H. R. Witherspoon 33 28 85 
91 
oP Bea 
. - Drummond .............. 30 29 88 
ee 5-945 onnb eens ghehees 27 31 > 87 
W. Garland cae 29 31 8 
A. Blanden 33 22 31 8m 
Miss gees aes oka 35 30 2 84 
EE We OOMMIDE. 6. vici0s Saceenes 31 25 84 
ae Ay iiss Sn. comieaiotbndien jo 27 26 83 


Los Angeles won by 33 points. 


DU PONT TRAPSHOOTING CLUB. 
He Put in His Thumb and Pulled Out a Plum. 


An even forty shooters lined up at the traps 
at the Du Pont Trapshooting Club yesterday to 
compete for one dozen of “Dol” Richardson’s 
R. & R. plum puddings of the kind that have 
made Dover and Delaware famous for years. 
The cool air and the strong wind which played 
havoc with the flight of the targets militated 
against good scores, although Harry P. Carlon, 
Walter Tomlinson and Laurence D. Willis, the 
professionals, each scored 23 in one of their 
events. This was very good shooting, indeed, 
and the dearth of scores of this nature is the best 
evidence of the hard conditions under which the 
shooting was done. 

There was also a big chicken shoot at Clay- 
mont, and Bill Robelen was staging another one 
of his successes in this line, and many of the 
localities journeyed to the suburbs to bring home 
a fowl. The plum puddings, however, were hailed 
with glee by all present at the Du Pont Club and 
Mr. Richardson and the club management were 
accorded a vote of thanks for thus endeavoring 
to make inroads into the high cost of living. 
Every man who won a pudding went away well 
pleased with his prize, and those who were not so 
fortunate left wishing that they had broken just 
a few more targets. 

In Class A, a keen race developed between Bill 
Wood and Billy Foord, who both scored 22 out 
of 25, in the puddin’ event. However, Harry 
Carlon, a late arrival, jumped into the limelight 
by getting 23 out of 25, which placed him in first 
position, and gave him a cinch on No. 1 pudding. 
Foord and Wood were due to spin the wheel for 
pudding No. 2, but the former stepped in and 
won the miss and out event prize, and as no 
shooter was eligible to win two puddings, Wood 
took No. 2 in Class A. 

In Class B, Walter Tomlinson, W. C. Corey 
and E. M. Ross tied for high honors with score 
of 20 out of 25. Ina shoot off between the three, 
Tomlinson scored 23, Corey 20 and Ross 19, giv- 
ing the first two the pudding prizes. 

In Class C, E. E. Handy with 21 and Dave 
Lindsay with 20, won first and second pudding 
prizes respectively. 

In Class D, E. I. LeBeaume with 19 won first 
prize, and Bill Francis, W. C. Popp and E. C. 
Ferriday tied for second on 16. In the spin of 
the wheel Francis proved the lucky man and went 
home with the pudding. In Class E, Percy Gar- 
rett and Park Postles were the only contestants, 
and both broke 10 out of 25, and were accorded 
puddings. 

The scores for the puddings were: 


CLASS A. , 
| i onsen cteaee degen se tennh sGkaed Sebanedkemeawce 23 
. G. Wood ... vai 
.-M. Foord .. 
illiam Coyne 
. A. Simonton 
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THE PARKER 


93x100 from 19 yards 


By P. H. O'BRIEN 
Winning 
The Pacific 
Coast Handicap 















Heasy NONNE, \6 ges 3 éiee camel vabuadendeebentodeees 18 
Si ET tutabicccdgsd setdbsarensscaevesuenecaseceuas 18 
W. EL ciddadheksckecsweensedwdecedbeassdedeacedven 18 
C.F hake c cctvgele daa iuw pera da padocnseameaeecesal 17 
FE; Ge EE °c dbw'awaxdcanpecceassteeessaccccdscuteeres 17 
COUT, Bias Kettbncetes du amnshungescetasdéncecie 14 
CLASS B. 
Wi SEIN, eo cevet nevnasecedtcydcektetncvabscesscndscs 20 
Wh, se Diiad nidudis wunnnecacusnutbagdade Makentlans 20 
i; SME eGueidons Us caksCacsacusdedescs tease cadueuwes 20 
DO ND: cnt cuncucpacsvecceapegacsdacewas 19 
Vic duPont ...... ze 19 
J. W. Anderson, J 18 
Charlie Springer 18 
> 4 Newman . 18 
K. Smith 16 
SINE ince se cates onde «Pe bina 0c cdkseue bebepcoeada 21 
Dave NE oa as So cin CLR SEATIEL 44008 104d ew ouNnewemaiorae 20 
ORES ED Sb crtind a dc cetecausbscclngnsscetsedavaenened 17 
Vee IIE DNS cnanacouncuccatapavesecsacupman erate 15 
R. F. Springer REARS ARM EA ARES eS CER owaaeh eum eENeateS 14 
CLASS D 

Ei, aN once catecy dave ducaencdiamaaecsenudie 10 
W. M. —- S Seaderverpivacdwdedndvarkécedsyerehanar 16 
Ws Uke tan acedasiceseuantascseduddbebsaadexas 16 
Ey. Se PEE izecadccivsccewatadneeeunesscueccdedaces ane 16 
PGE I 6 snc vcasedisadiucpededcacdes checesaceret 15 
Ei. Weer GE uc dic on ka chamakh ores cake aneusences 13 
P. E. Garrett 10 
P. G. Postles 10 
W. A. Joslyn . 19 
L. BD. Wns: «<2. 18 
T. E. Doremus sx ae 
a Banks weds 16 
MEL cece conkcewnetwedclewendenae 14 

e "Peed 14 
CANE <5 oobi S55 sins 0d Shea adedncbenscoknsh dndaaedeas win 8 


In the miss and out event for a pudding Wil- 
liam Foord was the winner, getting 10 straight 
early in the game. L. D. Willis, the profession- 
al, also broke Io straight, as did Dave Lindsay. 
Willis, however, was ineligible to win, and Dave 
Lindsay had already won a pudding in Class C, 
so he was eliminated. The scores in the miss and 


out event follow: 
Straight 
We INE FE din Clo Wide octet dakeckeccececuscasheues 10 
Devs I fatale dia cna nagued mae wade aneoecd ee 10 
Bet EE adh tessaiccsuns cob scccadddpaseuanemedicn 10 
Ses Sa ce box ie cs ctigunes oesieek kde caneaeue 


Ed. Banks ..,. 
John Anderson 
Frank Thatcher ... ‘ 
Wis, PeIEIIIE..5.beie cee cucsacwqectambacbbcuneddussee 
Wes ee EE ania cokes coc cbavscecataasacukhieedendue 


As no doubles were shot, the prizes for this 
event was placed as a second prize in the miss 
and out event. George Marsden and F. R. 
Patzowsky tied for it, and in a spin of the wheel 
to determine the winner, the latter was the suc- 
cessful man. 

The best score of the day on the program was 
made by Harry P. Carlon, who has lately shown 
evidences of returning to his old time form. 
Harry got an even go per cent. yesterday, with 
45 out of 50, and was 2 birds better than his 
closest rival, Walter Tomlinson, who has been 
shooting a right good clip the last several weeks. 
L. D. Willis was next in line with 41 out of 50, 
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while Dave Lindsay and W. C. Corey shared 
fourth place with scores of even 40. The totals: 







Dee Bee I Cacauicsauscenet ccsedsucdesenaeteudeea 45—50 
Wea! SII aa dcneicacdunescncceceagubvendadevent 43 
Ras REECE oclbeu canchatetceledéncsecuneheocansonge 41 
We: Ge i wxcdondstcscectucscscodceeteerdecdedetas 40 
PN Re ia vedsicnasiveoescateccuncesdcinavess 40 
= = M. oo De dgnMtuddadeedécackva tie peamenndeCusaede 39 

Sd chalet ecusnas coves sciadceaneuanvaterace 39 
We Fein cciiiecivencanendscecandeecaaducesan 38 
WE. See ce dasccdcces videvedecsenineneodace 38 
J. We ao ida pectin ec ccc sete cccssecccectees 36 
Coo ee dd anced pedacededceeccgekvenedeetinae 36 
Fo We I 6 cad vackcveess ccncddembddagecavsecde 34 
Si: DR cata wate dhe wcgand ole cd cdanbeasehuancanen 34 
ee, Te wa ka tticocceccccspcccecwctimiakesvesuuud 34 
GOO. FE secs secescccécccese side cs 98 
E. J. LeBeaume .. 33 
F. R. Patzowsky 33 
W. Coyne 31 
W. M. Francis. 30 
Frank Thatcher . -+30 
Gy Eo Reccascvcvesccowscqeseeeduaanawarte 28 
We GE acne se dics drsenevectccescudhacusdeweguces 2 

, SITS So cade ducass -codecoshudemeustwosenedt 22—23 
We. See EN taakatodicwen bs ceccusspeaiauadeedendns 22 
Wie TR NI icc occccececcunessmanssdedapaseee 19 
Wee ME a caets sock coencécccwikagemenestaauneses 19 
De Ns goo vc vcrvetecscesceuduawecsencustoees 18 
TD Ss ovidncewticnsctensceqtuseaccnieeannnece 18 
Re MEE Btclices cs ccvccucycuvcesuantevbeenesecioas 18 
Ge EF ON os osc oo 0d bn ec ivasedbenateausescecances 18 
FD. Pe 6 hai cdckencctineulucuraxnstewnpaad’ 16 
Tek at ncvance erst scacauscuduquegueaehvataucceen 16 
We. Fe Se Fe svc cvccsaccccacevasmacsscdcccnes 15 
WT ohn sc ccdciwecccccscnguebnaneneeineens 14 
R. F. Springer 
E. R. Jenks 

(gt eee 


. G. Postles 
- Garrett ..... 
Owing to the game season being open, and sev- 


eral counter attractions, the attendance at the 
Claymont chicken shoot yesterday was small. 
Thorpe Martin, of Wilmington, endeavored to 
monopolize the chickens, getting two, while Billy 
Foord and Nels Smith returned with one each. 
W. A. Simonton won the turkey. The chicken 
events were of 10 birds each, and the turkey 
event of 15 targets. The scores: 
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EVENT 1. 
WE Gi ois cine cicetewictthutilenctandiuc ventuesacase 7 
aan Francis dae 6 
N. Smith 6 
Al. "anes 6 
i ee Pees I 
G. R. Spear 7 
a SD: v0 0.05%6 ohbngn detec eebaknaeeseccte a 
fee) MEE Win dona n suk dans thetewd RARER gh tha vctdipebedesicd 6 
WE Wis kn ian ects wos Lee cohvcetaezcecus 8 
Bis. TE, ois Rew egie Facns cbse 0b dada tin ascasuaien walsuick 6 

*Indicates winner. 

EVENT 2 
lo) As I cin Coniaad 4s ceca euhundiaietccewereesedep 9 
Willian - PYGMCIG 2050. cn cy AP Wiecccscedviccccescoee 6 
ee, al I cei adnaattondnaaadctemsniauittaakesohe 6 
WIR MEY Sasccadecdcs iccacueruatdaretive stcnéestenee 6 
Bir GE ccaw conic ateaniscqpihchieladehe tededestenede os 4 
ore TIE ana cqcn <M lins shemeetinedticdxaccsnam due ¢y 8 
EEN as 08060 scoUbUenes is scbodsiieeddecsedeussstese 9 
ton Thatcher 6 
Ce Oe PE cacacrsisvesees 6 
*Thornpe Martin ‘ 10 

*Indicates winner. 

EVENT 3 
ee) OES: 5. 2 ca nde onksusbeemagewiinasstaeeaeee 6 
William RE coicat cncdnaeap eeetueeeyennectkindaaaene 6 
NE cna civvn de'to5 us dun lide seta adenhoundde tae 9 
Al. Espenship ......cccscccccescccccsccsccrescccsccrcves 7 
DUNNE ds Ge tesh «pode y ede w stcucdedbverstdvnd scselseeer 4 
Witten RE I a Ee ae 9 
Me i ccaseccetucestbenyereuespatdasdecustas 8 
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a Pg mney basic 0 deceuveuconsansewedetsubdabectianceseee : 
**Won ater tieing with a Foord. Flipped coin. 
4 
SOOYY, Bowman ...ccccccccccccccsecccesecccoscccece ares 
Wm. Foord «.......c00- 7 
W. A. Simonton .... $s - 
GSO © wccecccce, Ades 5 
Wy TINO ods ccoccracccccencccseces 7 
***Tied with Simonton, and won out after Aipping 
coin. 
EVENT s—TURKEY SHOOT. 
WWE, - A. SimOMO cnc cccvecacccaccsncssscqencousia 15--15 
Wate FOE occ ci ccs cccccccticsccacvodececonsdeceaan 14 
CW EMME cccncccccccanaceMbesdcsencavedsccannnd 13 
We MRI eo Soe ciccedacdcccucecewinaecchdaes sees 12 
Ce OE va co cticcccecaedasccadedeatessudsosqunands 12 
FE Ti BI bc caddie scvcccvavecécqccbapgsauceseedecena 11 
Al, Espenship .......ccccccccccccccccccseseccesecoe 11 
W. G. Robelem ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccoce 11 
Cai. TN ann pacwawideccdacecsendad ddvscsonsasereeda 10 
Wr: FRED: cccivciccc vevccccccccesseccctecevavecevess 10 


Miss Wynands and Miss Schofield, of the 
Nemours Club of Wilmington, both shot at 25 
targets, the former getting six and the latter 
fourteen. 





ARMY OF HUNTERS AT ASHLAND. 

Ashland, Wis., Nov. 11—Three thousand li- 
censes to hunt deer and other game have been 
issued by the county clerk. In addition to this 
army of 3,000 hunters from Ashland county the 
trains today and yesterday brought several hun- 
dred hunters to the northern woods. Bayfield 
county has a similar army which it is sending 
out into the woods. 





AMONG THE FOX HUNTERS. 

La Grange, Ky., Nov. 13.—Splendid hunting 
and trailing marked the meeting of the Nation- 
al Fox Hunters’ Association here to-day, a fox 
being in sight almost immediately after casting 
off in the morning. More than one hundred men 
and women followed the hounds. The annual 
derby ends to-morrow. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, S. L. Woolridge, Versailles, Ky.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Luther B. Dickerson, Nicholas- 
ville, Ky. 

A field of twenty-five dogs started in the derby 
to-day. 


Experiences with forest fires on the national 
forests this year show that automobiles, where 
they can be used, furnish the quickest and 
cheapest transportation for crews of fire fight- 
ers. Motor rates are higher than those for 
teams for the actual time employed, but the total 
cost per distance traveled and in wages paid to 
men in getting to fires is much less. The time- 
saving is self-evident; trips which ordinarily re- 
quire two days time by team have been made by 
automobile in a few hours. 
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FISHERMEN SEE BIG MONSTER. 

Long Beach, Cal., Nov. 15.—Nine fishermen of 
this city, Los Angeles and Redlands reported that 
while 8 miles west of the San Pedro breakwater 
they saw a sea monster more than 4o feet in 
length, with a head like a-duck and snout like a 
pig, leap into the air from the ocean. 

The fishermen, many of whom are familiar 
with deep sea fishing, state that the monster, 
whatever it was, was not a tarpon or a. whale, 
and are convinced that it was a species of fish 
never ‘before seen in southern California waters. 
Its weight is estimated at from 70 to 100 tons. 
[The Long Island summer season sea serpent 
must now retire abashed.—Editor.] 


OSTRICH DINNERS FOR CHICAGO. 

Chicago, Nov. 16—Pilgrim forefathers may 
“rise” to a point of order. 

The ostrich is to supplant the turkey as the 
piece de resistance for Thanksgiving dinner in 
several of the large restaurants in Chicago. 

And it is going to become a fad if commission 
merchants in South Water street have their way. 

According to connoisseurs, the ostrich is a 
dainty morsel for the banquet board, there being 
many juicy cuts that are even sweeter than those 
of the gobbler. 

The first shipment of ostriches has arrived 
from a farm near Glendale, Arizona, and others 
are to follow. Three restaurants have taken all 
of the first consignment at prices around 50 
cents a pound. The most delicate ostrich will 
dress about fifty pounds, according to the com- 
mission men. 





The products of the forest are used more 
closely in New York than in any other State. The 
Adirondacks are very similar to the famous Black 
Forest of Germany, both in topography and gen- 
eral forest conditions and in the not distant fu- 
ture will produce equally as valuable forest 


crops. 
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THE MIGHTY ST. LAWRENCE. 

The total drainage area of the St. Lawrence 
River below the mouth of the Oswegatchie River 
is approximately 383,000 square miles. Of this 
area 95,600 square miles, or nearly 25 per cent. 
is water surface. The area of Lake Superior is 
32,100 square miles. Excluding Lake St. Clair, 
Ontario is the smallest of the Great Lakes, with 
an area of 7,400 square miles. The mean annual 
flow of the St. Lawrence River at Ogdensburg 
is about 252,000 second-feet, or cubic feet per 
second. The mean annual flow of the Ohio River 
at its mouth is ahout 300,000 second-feet, with a 
drainage area of 203,000 square miles. 


A NEW PETERS CALENDAR. 

Realizing that nothing appeals more strongly 
to users of guns and ammunition than a brace 
of good dogs, The Peters Cartridge Company 
has selected for its 1915 calendar subject:a paint- 
ing by Muss-Arnolt, the well-known artist and 
authority on the subject, a reproduction of which 
is published herewith, No comment is neces- 
sary as to the perfection of type and the drawing 





of these dogs. The beauty of coloring is of 
course not shown on this reproduction and must 
be seen to be appreciated. 

A limited quantity has been set aside for dis- 
tribution among the individual sportsmen of the 
country, and while they last a copy will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of a dime to cover 
the cost of mailing. Remittance should be made 
to The Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOX HUNTING. 


Soft sift the snowflakes through the silent air 
Until the heath-clad moor and hill’s rough side— 
Whose towering oaks have centuries defied— 
Alike are wrapped in mantles white and fair: 
Then wakes the huntsman at the dawn’s first ray, 
And from their kennel routs the fox hounds all; 
Which quickly come, responsive to his call. 

Nor will unbid to distant borders stray— 

Well taught alone the fresh-run track to heed, 
And then, with joyous barking, off they go!— 
Redoubled echoes wild their notes prolong! 
One staunch old guide the willing pack doth lead: 
Above the rest his voice sounds clear and strong— 
How sweet it is to hear ’mid winter’s snow? 


PICKINGS OF THE NORTHLAND. 
By R. J. Fraser. 

Fifty-six black fox skins, valued at $40,000— 
that is what Revillon Freres’ four packet men 
carried from Moose River Post to Cochrane, 
Ontario, on the March trip last winter. The skins 
were the pick of the James Bay District, taken 
by the French company, and all the posts about 
the Bay had contributed each their quota to the 
lot. At Christmas time the Indian trappers with 
their squaws, children and dogs “mushed” in 
over a hundred different snow trails to the trad- 
ers’ stores and turned over their portions of the 
spoil. Rats, lynx, bear, mink and marten, red, 
cross and white fox were in abundance, but the 
choice prizes were the glossy blacks and silver 
greys—tempting garments for the daughters of 
wealth. Many an Indian had one of these pelts, 
several had two, while the luckiest, an Eastmain 
trapper, laid no fewer than six on the counter 
of the trading store. 

With the last: winter tripping, while the ice still 
held firm, the fur-laden komatiks of the com- 
pany sped from post to post, relaying their ship- 
ments to headquarters, the district manager’s 
office at Moose. From Lake Nitchikun, in the 
heart of Ungava, one came westward three 
hundred and fifty miles to Fort George on the 
coast. The east shore forts, those of Whale 
River, Fort George and Eastmain, passed their 
consignments on to the most southern one, 
Rupert River Post. To there also came a sled 
from Lake Nemiskau, one hundred miles up the 
river, arriving at the same time as a rich laden 
packet from Woswanipi'in the south. Eighteen 
dogs then hauled the combined load from Rupert 
across the bay to Moose, collecting from the 
Hannah Bay ‘Indians on the way. From the west 
coast also came a goodly share, Ekwan River, 
Ottawapiskat and Albany each contributing its 
share. 

Heaped high in the strong room at Moose the 
manager, with experienced eye, overlooked the 
catch. From it he selected the fifty-six blacks, 
each one of which he rated a Number One Large. 
The other fur could wait to be shipped on the 
steamer in the fall, but the fifty-six must reach 
Montreal before the drop in the market could 
take place. Only one route lay open—up the 
Moose and Abittibi rivers to “the line.” 

The four packet men who made the special trip 
covered the one hundred and eighty miles to 
Cochrane in seven days. They returned in five 
and a half and established a new record for the 
winter trip. Old Gustave, of Norwegian-Cree 
descent, a veteran tripper, was in charge, and two 
of his companions were scarcely more than lads, 
sixteen and eighteen years of age respectively. 
Here let me tell of an instance of native endur- 
ance and the stamina that is stillbred in the 
Crees of the Northland. The two younger Indians 
were making their first packet trip to “the line.” 
To the older one, Tommy Bluefeather, fell the 
burden of breaking trail. Before leaving he en- 
tered the store with his fellows. A cotton shirt 
and warm blanket capote were the only covering 
on the upper part of his body. The shirt was 
open at that. Clothes were offered him, but. he 
declined them all. Instead he took five dollars 
cash, to spend on trinkets when he reached “the 
line.” The youngster was tough as nails. Each 
one of the four had a toboggan to haul, with but 
a single dog each to assist them. Tommy’s ani- 
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mal was a joke—a mere bundle of fur and bones. 
But onto his sled- was loaded a bag of flour, a 
forty pound package of mail, a bundle of fur, 
the kettles, and the lad’s own blankets. The flour 
alone was a hundred weight—the recognized 
weight for a good sleighdog in fit condition. 
Without a sign of protest Tommy stepped astride 
of the long dog trace, settled the tumpline of the 
sled about his forehead and hiked off along the 
unbroken trail. Seven days later he was the first 
of the four to enter Cochrane. 

On their flying return to Moose they found a 
dog team at the post from Albany, a hundred 
miles up the coast. The driver was down with 
the mumps—a common complaint in the district— 
and unable to return to his post alone. Tommy 
Bluefeather was but one day home when he was 
despatched to accompany the sick man back to 
Albany. He did it and immediately returned— 
alone, on foot, without a single dog, hauling his 
own sled behind him. This would seem to the 
uninitiated quite enough, but the lad had still 
some reserve left and the company had yet some 
use for it. He was ordered off at once again on 
the Albany trail, but only halfway this time, as 
far as No Mans Land, to meet another packet, 
and he traveled alone as before. On his return 
again to Moose he was told his tripping for the 
season was over. 

“We gave him two days’ rest,” said Monsieur 
Cain, the district manager. “He deserved it, 
then he went back to his regular work about 
the post.” 

How many white men in the prime of their 
strength can exhibit the staying powers of the 
Indian? 

In every winter’s harvesting of the wealth of 
the Northland the company’s trippers are called 
upon to perform such tasks as these. It is the 
daily routine of their life, the legacy fallen to 
them from copper-skinned forefathers who first 
bartered “skin for skin” with the white traders 
from the south. 


KILLS 42 BEARS IN THREE YEARS. 

Morton, Wash. Nov. 15—N. Truman of 
Nesika came to town to ship two cub bears to 
West Virginia with his father-in-law, Mr. Hard- 
man, who has been visiting him. . 

The day before Mr. Truman killed his forty- 
second bear in three years, and in doing so had 
one royal fight. Four of his six dogs which were 
turned loose after the bear were badly cut up, 
and one belonging to L.-F.-Adkins,..whose .crab- 
apple orchard was furnishing a feast for Mr. 
Bruin, will likely have to be shot. 

The bear weighed 350 pounds and was shot 
fifteen times before he was killed. Mr. Truman 
has also killed twenty-three wild cats, one cougar 
and has captured three bears alive during the last 
three years. ——— 

New York is the leading eastern state in the 
production of veneers. They were formerly made 
principally of such valuable woods as mahogany, 
walnut, rosewood, cherry, satinwood. Now our 
principal veneers are made of red gum, yellow 
pine, maple, yellow poplar and cottonwood. 
Veneers are thin slices of wood over a cheap 
backing or “core.” They are made in three differ- 
ent ways; by sawing, by slicing and by a rotary 
cut process. The best are made by the sawing 
process. The old prejudice against veneered 
furniture is passing, because it is often stronger 
and more durable than solid furniture. 
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A Noonday Rest. 


REPORT ON YUKON RIVER. 
Flow Ranges from 10,000 to 254,000 Cubic 
Feet of Water a Second. 


The Yukon River in Alaska is one of the 
great rivers of the North American continent. 
A brief report on the discharge of Yukon River 
at Eagle, Alaska, by E. A. Porter and R. W. 
Davenport, has just been issued by the United 
States Geological Survey. Probably few people 
have an adequate conception of the size of this 
river and characteristics of its flow. A. H. 
Brooks, of the Geological Survey, gives the 
Yukon fifth place among the large rivers in 
North America and estimates its drainage area 
at about 330,000 square miles. Its length, in- 
cluding the Lewes and Teslin rivers, is given 
in the report as 3,200 miles. This may be com- 
pared with 6,000 miles for the Mississippi and 
Missouri, 2,868 miles for the Mackenzie, 2,000 
for the Colorado combined with Green River, 


and 1,300 for the’Ohio combined~-with -the 
Allegheny. 

The discharge of the Yukon varies from a 
maximum of 254,000 to a minimum of 10,100 
cubic feet a second, or an estimated average flow 
of 73,200 cubic feet. This is a relatively small 
discharge, the average flow of the Mississippi 
being 695,000, that of the Ohio 300,000, and that 
of the Colorado 23,300 second-feet. The Nile, 
with a drainage area of 1,262,000 square miles, 
has an average flow of 116,000 cubic feet a sec- 
ond. The flow of the Yukon is therefore rela- 
tively small as related to its drainage area, and 
this apparent anomaly is accounted. for by the 
fact that the interior of Alaska has the small 
rainfall “characteristic of that portion of the 
United States which lies between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
latitude of Salt Lake City.” 

Navigation on the Yukon has so important a 
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bearing on. transportation in interior Alaska that 


it has given rise to a general recognition of two 


seasons—the “closed season,” when the Yukon is 
either filled with floating ice or frozen over, and 
the “open season.” The break-up of the ice usu- 
ally occurs about the middle of May, after which 
the river is open to transportation for five or six 
months, or a little longer. The break-up is not 
only an event of great economic significance to 
the inhabitants in the interior of Alaska, but it 
presents features of great dramatic interest as 
well. One who has not witnessed it can hardly 
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imagine the impressiveness of the spectacle. From 
bank to bank the surface of the river is a solid 
mass of huge moving ice cakes, which are con- 
stantly grinding and disintegrating with an awe- 
inspiring exhibition of resistless force. 

The freeze-up is less spectacular. With the 
increasing cold of the autumn slush ice forms 
in the river, and as the cold becomes more in- 
tense the ice increases in volume until finally it 
is sufficient to bridge the entire stream. This 
means the termination of navigation on the 
Yukon until the following May. 


Trout Fishing, Landlord Style 


How a Jovial German Used a Bucket as Trout Lure 
By Henry G. Plate. 


A few years ago while in Germany I spent sev- 
eral weeks at Bad-Lauterberg, Hartz Mountains, 
a beautiful and picturesque hamlet nestling at 
the very foot of a mountain and completely sur- 
rounded by other mountains. About two hundred 
feet in the rear of the hotel where I was stop- 
ping and directly at the foot of the mountains 
flowed a good sized, fairly swift and clear, but 
shallow stream. On my first afternoon here, 
while walking along the bank of the stream, I 
noticed quite a number of trout were jumping 
and I observed that they were feeding on what 
appeared to be a small, brown fly. After walk-. 
ing along for half a mile and seeing lots of 
trout I determined to fish this stream, no mat- 
ter what the cost; and upon my return to the 
hotel I hunted up the landlord, a jovial Ger- 
man, and quizzed him about my chances of 
fishing aforementioned stream. I was rather 
agreeably surprised when he informed me that 
a stretch of three hundred feet of the stream 
belonged to him, or to be more correct, that he 
had rented this part of the stream from the 
town for the sole use and benefit of those of 
his guests that cared to indulge in the gentle 
art of angling. Here was luck, indeed, and as 
I had brought several rods and the necessary 
tackle, I made up my mind to try my luck the 
next morning. When I told my landlord of my 
intention he said that he too was going; said we 
would fish together, to which I readily consented. 
Next morning, after early breakfast, we walked 
through ‘his garden to the bank of the stream. 
I observed that my landlord was carrying a 
large water pail but no rod or anything that 
looked like, fishing tackle, but I made no com- 
ment. I was in for a surprise, but did not know 
it. Arriving at the stream I began to assemble 
my rod, while my host sat down on the grass, 
removed his shoes and socks, then stood up 
and rolled his trousers to above his knees, shed 
his coat and rolled his shirt sleeves up as far 
as possible, whereupon he entered the stream. 
I then asked him what he was about and he 
replied, “I am ready to catch trout,” said I, 
“Where is your rod?” I thought maybe he had 
the rod hidden somewhere under the bank, like I 
used to do when a boy, but he answered, “Rod 
nothing, I am going to catch trout with my 
hands, and I'll bet I catch more that way than 
you will with all of your fancy tackle!” Not 
knowing my companion well enough, I said no 
more but sat down on the bank to watch the 


proceedings. We were on the right side of the 
stream, opposite the mountain, and this side was 
poorly wooded. The previous afternoon I had 
noticed that along the right side of the stream 
were a good many likely looking holes and odd- 
ly enough, most of these holes extended part 
way under the bank. It was toward one of these 
holes my companion was making, splashing a 
great deal as he went. After wading through 
the hole and when close to the bank he reached 
under with both arms and kept his arms moving 
back and forth in the water under the bank. 
Pretty soon he shouted, “I have got one and a 
big one, too,” and with that his hands re-ap- 
peared over the water clutching a big, brown 
trout, easily a two-pounder, which he threw upon 
the ‘bank requesting me to place it in the pail, 
which he had previously filled with water, ex- 
plaining as he did so that he always kept his 
trout alive till he got home, so that he could 
use their blood as part ingredient of a sauce 
served with boiled trout. I was more than sur- 
prised to see a man catch trout in the above 
described manner, but failed to see where the 
sport came in. Well, I saw my companion catch 
two more trout when I thought it was time for 
me to get busy, and walking away up-stream I 
selected a marsh brown and coachman for 
my first try. After several casts I got a rise 
but missed him as I did the next one, but the 
third one I hooked and away he went up stream, 
and then followed as pretty a fight as one could 
wish for. After he had gone up stream aways 
I managed to turn him about and as he sped 
by, jumping several times, I saw I had hooked 
a good one. Not shaving boots or waders I 
fought my fish from the bank, but still the 
chances favored me too much because there were 
absolutely no obstructions of any kind in the 
stream, such as one encounters in the average 
trout stream. Up and down and from side to 
side he raced but after a ten-minute struggle I 
had him coming in on his side and selecting a 
convenient place I beached him because I had 
no landing net. What a beauty he was and how 
I gloated over him, the biggest brook trout I 
ever caught; he measured a trifle over 14 inches, 
was dark brown in color, and what a broad 
back ‘he had. No wonder he fought so well. Not 
‘being an expert angler I have ever since won- 
dered how I ever managed to land him. While 
not so handsome nor of such graceful lines as- 
our speckled beauties he nevertheless was a fine 


fish. During the next hour I landed three more, 
all of them smaller than the first, ranging from 
8 to 10 inches, when I was disturbed by my land- 
lord who, very inconsiderately, splashed toward 
me. His pail contained five lusty trout, ranging 
from 7% to 15% inches. He by his method had 
caught five trout to my four; but I wonder 
which one of us had the best sport and 
enjoyed himself most? I presented my catch 
to my landlord and at dinner (noon) I was 
served with trout done to a nicety and they 
tasted great. At supper, the same day, I was 
served with ‘boiled trout, served with a sauce, 
and I don’t believe I ever relished anything more! 
Next morning again found me at the stream and 
like the previous day the weather was ideal. I 
fished from seven till ten A. M., but was reward- 
ed with but three trout, and from four till six 
P. M. I caught two more, and they measured 
from 7 to 9 inches respectively. During the af- 
ternoon I had for spectators several natives and 
half a dozen tourists,.and one of the latter, an 
Englishman by the name of Mr. Jarrett, pro- 
claimed himself as a member of the angling 
fraternity and he advised me to try Wiesen- 
becker Teich (Lake); said he had had some 
good results there and that the distance from 
Bad-Lauterberg to Wiesenbecker Teich was five 
(English) miles, a mere stroll over nice roads 
and through beautiful woods. Mr. J. proposed 
that I make one of a party of ten or twelve, 
that contemplated taking this walk on the fol- 
lowing morning, leaving from his hotel and, of 
course, I gladly assented. With the next morn- 
ing broke another ideal day, and the appointed 
hour found me at Mr. J.’s hotel. At 7.20 A. M. 
our party, five ladies and six men was on its 
way to Wiesenbecker Teich. One of the ladies 
and four of the men carried fishing rods while 
every one of us carried a mountain stick. It 
certainly was a merry party, everybody was sing- 
ing and laughing. After leaving the village our 
way led up a long and pretty steep hill on the 
side of a mountain and one of our party, a man 
of vast avoirdupois, was more than glad when 
the hill was behind us and we were again on 
level ground. This fat gentleman came in for 
a great deal of good-natured banter, but he did 
not seem to mind it in the least, he was the per- 
sonification of good nature. Our way now, for 
three miles, led through a grand forest of beech, 
elm and spruce trees. The atmosphere was won- 
derfully fragrant, due to a rain the night before. 
The different song birds—there are a great many 
in that section—were doing their best, the woods 
rang with their song. While strolling along, one 
of our party drew my attention to different trees 
that had a narrow stripe of red painted around 
their trunks, at about ‘five feet from the ground, 
and he explained those trees had been so marked 
by foresters and were due to be cut down in 
the fall. At short intervals, all along the way 
we found rustic benches, put there, I was told 
by the county, and subsequently I learned that 
this condition exists all through the Hartz Moun- 
tains. No matter at what town or village, in 
the Hartz Mountains, a tourist stops, or at what 
hotel or boarding house he puts up, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel or boarding thouse is by law 
compelled, after you have been there two days, 
to notify the authorities of your arrival, and on 
about the third or fourth day after your arrival 
you receive a notice from the authorities stating 
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that if you remain seven days you have to pay 
a tourist or cure tax, which latter is collected 
by your landlord who turns taxes over to author- 
ities. I had to pay the nominal sum of 5 
marks ($1.25). This money collected from tour- 
ists defrays expenses of keeping roads in good 
condition and also pays ‘for rustic benches placed 
along the side of walks and mountain roads. Let 
me state that I never saw better kept roads any- 
where than I found in the Hartz Mountains. Some 
of the party picked mushrooms, and in the woods, 
a little way off the road, we picked flowers called 
Waldmeister. The latter is noted for its wonder- 
ful fragrancy, and Germans often use this flower 
to flavor punches. After leaving the forest we 
passed through a large tree nursery, or govern- 
ment institution. Trees grown in these nurseries 
are being used for reforestration purposes. All 
through this country I saw the cultivation of 
small trees. Here we met a uniformed game- 
warden. He was a fine specimen of aman. I 
noticed he had a double-barrel shotgun slung 
over his shoulder, and he was followed by two 
beautiful hounds. Aifter leaving the tree nursery 
we again passed into forest and after a half- 
mile walk and a short, up hill climb we came 
in sight of Wiesenbecker Teich, and its limpid 
water looked charming, seen through the trees. 
All of us made for the only hotel here, a large 
structure with a wide veranda running along its 
entire front and here, on the veranda, we had 
lunch served us. The situation of this hotel was 
simply superb. Sitting on a knoll, about a hun- 
dred feet from the lake front, it was surrounded 
by magnificent great trees. In front of the 
hotel were large beds of flowers, the latter in 
full bloom, a feast for the eye. Everywhere 
among the trees were tables and chairs and at 
this hour, 11 A. M., quite a number of tourists 
were present. From where I sat I could see 
trout leap in great shape; it made me anxious to 
wet my line. Mr. J. turned to me and informed 
me that this lake was the property of the hotel 
proprietor, and further, stated that we could 
fish to our hearts’ content, providing we used 
nothing but artificial flies; but that we would 
have to pay the hotel owner 60 pfennig (15c.) 
for every pound of trout we caught. Mr. J. 
also said that, if we kept our trout alive, the 
hotel owner would ‘buy the trout from us at the 
rate of 40 pfennig (10c.) and at that rate it 
would cost us but 20 pfennig (5c.) for every 
pound of trout we caught. Pretty cheap sport, 
don’t you think? Lunch over, our party made 
for the lake, and boat-landing where I saw five 
rowboats. The latter looking rather ancient and 
clumsy. I did not fancy them very much and 
told Mr. J. as much and he remarked, “You are 
right. I ventured out in one of those boats the 
other day, but it was so hard to manage that 
I'll never try again. Might as well be out in 
a scow. We can have good sport fishing from 
shore, although there are but few places around 
this lake where one can cast decently, because 
the trees are so close together.” After crossing 
a bridge over a beautiful brook which emptied 
into the lake (the latter looked clear as crystal 
and seemed to be absolutely devoid of weeds), 
we separated. I found conditions just as Mr. 
J. had described them, and casting, with me, was 
out of the question. All I could do was to poke 
my rod through the branches of the trees and 
use about 5 to 6 feet of line, and then dance my 
flies over the water. But that was good enough 
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as I soon learned, for the moment my flies 
touched the water the end fly was taken by a 
trout and then a good fight was on, with me 
at a disadvantage, because most of the time I 
could not see my line at all and I had to re- 
main on one spot because the trees were very 
close together, and besides too they, the trees, 
were leaning way over toward the water. Pretty 
soon I felt that everything was not alright; 
there seemed to be a twofold pressure on my rod 
and it puzzled me quite some, so taking hold 
of an overhanging branch, to steady myself, be- 
cause the bank was steep, I stooped to get sight 
of my line and then it dawned upon me that a 
second trout had taken my other fly. ‘Well, 
I felt I was up against it because not being an 
expert angler and using exceptionally light 
tackle I was very doubtful of being able to land 
my fish. But my usual good luck did not desert 
me on this occasion, and after a good fight I 
landed both trout. They were beauties, and 
measured 9 and 10% inches, respectively. I was 
very proud of my feat because I have always 
been more or less of a dub where trout fishing 
is concerned. Now I had the fever worse than 
ever, could not get my line out fast enough, and 
right there happened what usually occurs on 
such occasions, namely, one of my flies got caught 
in a branch of a tree and all the coaxing and— 
well, anyway, I lost it, the fly remained up the 
tree. I had become so engrossed in my en- 
deavor to recover my fly that I had not heard 
any one approaching and a loud peal of laughter 
fairly startled me, more so when on looking 
around I learned it had emanated from a lady 
of our party, Miss R., who had quietly come 
up behind me. There was no doubt in my mind 
but that this lady had witnessed all that had 
occurred and had heard alf I had said. Well, 
you know, I had been talking in plain English 
to that fly up in the tree and felt embarrassed 
to think somebody had heard me. I did not 
know if Miss R. had understood my language, 
but feeling guilty I apologized, thereby making 
it appear worse. However, I was glad to learn 
that Miss R. did not understand English, al- 
though she laughingly told me she could not 
understand why anyone should use such forcible 
language to a little, inoffensive fly? Asfter re- 
placing my lost fly with another I offered the 
rod to Miss R. but she declined, saying she 
would rather try when we got to a more open 
place. During the following two hours, fishing 
from place to place, I caught 7 more nice trout 
and we then reached the southern end of the 
lake, where for a stretch of about two hundred 
yards the shore line was devoid of trees and 
bushes, and here I handed the rod to Miss R. 
Contrary to expectation Miss R. could handle 
the rod and was a good caster, and when I 
showed my surprise and praised her dexterity 
she informed me that her brother had taught 
her, said the latter had spent several years in 
England and there had learned how to handle 
a rod. Miss R. had landed two trout when we 
were joined by some of our party, who had 
fished around the other side of the lake. When 
we took stock of the total catch of our party 
we counted 61 trout, and not one measured less 
than 7% inches. Mr. J. had come out best, in- 
dividually, he had 32 trout to his credit. It 
was now five o'clock and all of us returned to 
the hotel, where we had dinner, settled for our 
fish and then started our return walk to Bad- 
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Lauterberg. I for one shall never forget that 
walk through the woods. It was an ideal even- 
ing, clear sky and balmy air. Every one of us 
was happy and thoroughly satisfied with the day’s 
outing. It was after nine P. M. when we reached 
Bad-Lauterberg where we separated, but not 
before we had arranged for another such outing 
in the near future. That night, when, in com- 
pany of my dearest and best friends, my parents, 
I sat on the veranda of my hotel enjoying a 
good glass of beer and listening to the wonder- 
fully sweet and plaintive song of the night- 
ingale, I felt contented and at peace with the 
whole world. A few days later, my parents and 
I took a trip to St. Andreasberg, a hamlet 
named after the mountain on whose summit it 
is located. This place is famous for its canary 
bird hatcheries. We inspected several of them 
and it was very interesting to me, never having 
seen anything like it before. Wish I could de- 
scribe what I saw but my pen is not equal to 
the task. The methods employed for develop- 
ing and training warblers are to say the least, 
unique and ingenious. The price of these birds 
ranges from one to five dollars. At St. Andreas- 
berg we had dinner at the Hotel Schutzenhaus. 
I mention this because of the splendid collection 
of trophies of the chase that was displayed in 
the dining and sitting rooms of this hotel. I 
fished for trout in different places in the Hertz 
Mountains, and always met with fair success. 
Also saw quite some game here, such as deer, 
rabbits and partridge. Some days after my 
parents and I had returned home (Bremen) I 
received and accepted an invitation to visit a 
cousin in Geestemunde and while at the latter 
place I fished a number of times for pickerel 
in the ship canal. But before I could fish I had 
to procure a fishing license from the city autho- 
rities for which license I was charged 3 marks 
(75¢.). The water in the ship canal is brackish 
and the pickerel were game and ran to good size, 
caught a few that weighed 5 pounds, and over. - 
The pickerel here would not take anything but 
live shiners. Artificial lure was permitted 
providing the lures had not more than one 
hook attached. Good law! Here I also fished 
for the much despised carp in a pond owned 
by a Mr. F. Busse. The latter is a prominent 
fish dealer, owns and operates from ten to 
twelve large fishing steamers. Some of these 
steamers go as far as Iceland to catch fish. I 
never had much use for carp fishing but as the 
latter ran to great size in this pond and were 
unusually lively for carp, I enjoyed fair sport, 
using light rod and tackle. I used dough for 
bait. The water in this pond is brackish, due, 
no doubt, to its near proximity to the River 
Weser, it being only ten feet away from the 
shore of the latter. From Geestemunde I went 
to visit some relatives in Brake, a town situated 
about eight miles up the River Weser. Here 
I caught some of the largest pickerel I ever saw, 
some of them tipped the scales at 9 and 11 Ibs. 
respectively, and they were very game. The 
canals and ponds fairly teemed with these fish. 
I found small, live frogs to be the killing bait 
for pickerel at this place. Here too I had very 
good sport fishing in the River Weser for fish 
called. “Schnepel.” This fish greatly resembles 
our shad and tastes almost as good. Schnepel 
are quite game and furnish excellent sport on 
light tackle. Some that I caught weighed from 
one to six pounds. Dirt worms were best bait 
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for this fish. The River Weser yields some fine 
salmon and sturgeon, caught in nets. I never 
heard of anybody there catching salmon with 
hook and line, but I guess that is because Ger- 
mans do not know how to angle for them. I 
would have tried my luck at salmon but was 
informed I could not fish for them, because that 
part of the river had been rented to professional 
net fishermen. In Brake I stopped with an uncle 
of mine, a farmer, and he lived in a typical old 
German farm house, one of those long, low one- 
story buildings, with a thatched roof. The front 
door was high and wide enough to drive a team 
through. In the front part of the building, on 
each side, were stalls for the cattle and overhead 
was the hay loft. Chickens and ducks had free run 
of this part of the building. Living rooms, large 
and spacious, were located in the rear of build- 
ing, and in every room was one of those quaint, 
high, glazed brick stoves, and in the kitchen was 
a large, open fireplace over which the cooking 
was done. All the floors had a thin layer of white 
sand. The beams and rafters in the front part 
of the building were literally plastered with the 
nests of swallows, and on the roof of the build- 
ing a pair of storks and their young had their 
domicile. Certainly a very interesting and quaint 
old place. 


AS I LOOK AT IT. 

(Continued from page 695.) 
and, in my opinion, the extinction of this bird 
came about through some disease; otherwise, 
they never would have been wiped out so com- 
pletely as has been the case. There would have 
been a few left, had man been responsible for 
this final and total destruction, and it would 
seem, therefore, that the elements, and disease, 
were the final causes of the disappearance of 
the wild pigeon. 

There is one man, I am glad to say, who seems 
to have the proper conception of the real cause 
of the disappearance and scarcity of the game 
birds at the present time—Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, 
of Pennsylvania. It can be summed up in one 
word, “vermin”—not the “pot hunter,” the “game 
hog” nor the “slaughterer.” 

I am, further, convinced that of twelve game 
birds’ eggs laid in the spring, not more than two 
of the birds therefrom get into the hunting coat 
of the sportsman, and that the re-population of 
our fields and covers with the edible game birds 
will only be brought about when. we come to a 
proper realization of the destructiveness of 
prowling vermin, such as the cat, self-hunting 
dogs, red squirrels, weazels, skunks, hawks and 
owls. This list covers the real reason for the 
scarcity of game birds in our covers, not the gun 
of the sportsman. 

Personally, the writer wishes to state that he 
is greatly interested in the Audubon Society, as 
a society. They are doing a grand work, and I 
am pleased to make my annual contribution to 
the cause, as many a worthy brother and fellow 
has done before, but I regret to note, in all the 
circulars received from this society, the absence 
of any mention as to the desirability of the de- 
struction of such pests as have been named above. 
It is all very well to have nicely engraved pic- 
tures of song-birds, etc., and far be it from me, 
or those whom I assume to represent, that one 
of these be harmed, but it does seem that a step 
in the right direction should be taken by the 
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Audubon Society to start a campaign on the ex- 
termination of these pests, the same to be carried 
through in just the energetic manner in which 
they handle other matters of importance to the 
society. 

It may be interesting for the readers to know 
that last year I received a permit from the Fish 
and Game Commissioners of this State to secure 
some ruffed grouse eggs, to be used at the Game 
Farm of the American Game Protective and Pro- 
pagation Association at South Carver, Mass., and 
that, with this permit, a friend and I sought the 
likely covers. We found five different nests of 
ruffed grouse, and, in four cases out of five, the 
eggs had been sucked. The indications were that 
this was done by red squirrels, there being evi- 
dence of their presence around the nests. Is 
this not convincing evidence of the destruction of 
the foundation of our game bird life by vermin, 
blame for which is being laid at the door of the 
“game hog,” the “pot hunter” and the “slaugh- 
terer?” This is not someone’s opinion that such 
a thing might have happened—it is something 
that I actually saw. Eighty per cent. of the ruffed 
grouse eggs that. we found, right here in this 
State, were sucked in the manner above de- 
scribed. Therefore, if my experience is a crite- 
rion, and only one ruffed grouse nest in five is 
permitted to escape, it is no wonder that we have 
a scarcity of game birds, which scarcity, I con- 
tend, should not be laid upon the shoulders of 
the sportsman. 


I feel that we must insist upon a square deal 
to the sportsman, and it seems to me that this 
extreme campaign of vituperation against him 
has gone about as far as it should go without 
starting something from the people who know. 

A practical example of the extent it is possi- 
ble to work up easily influenced and impression- 
able people into a condition bordering on hys- 
teria, has recently been seen in this State, over 
what these same people ‘have called “The 
Slaughter of the Pheasant.” They bombarded 
our Governor with letters and personal appeals 
to such an extent that he gave them a hearing on 
the advisability of closing the season on pheasant 
altogether, and this was done in the middle of the 
season. It is apparent that the Governor saw 
the inconsistency of these appeals, as the law 
was permitted to continue on our statute books. 

The English pheasant was imported into this 
State and put out by and for the benefit of the 
sportsman. The birds have multiplied wonder- 
fully—in fact, in my opinion, we have at least 
200,000 of these birds inthe State to-day, asa 
natural consequence of being protected for the 
past six or seven years. On the outskirts, hav- 
ing been fed by people who were kindly disposed 
toward them, some of them have become what 
might be called “tame” pheasants, being more or 
less accustomed to civilization. ‘When the season 
opened, therefore, these birds, whose haunts had 
been in the suburbs of our cities, naturally fell 
an easy prey to the guns, and, as an equally 
natural consequence of the long closed season, 
each man who could get hold of a gun for the 
opening day went afield, and it must be admitted 
that quite a number of these tamer birds were 
killed, but the pheasant is a wily bird, and it did 
not take them long to discover that they were 
being pursued, so that, after about three days, a 
majority of the tamer birds were felled to the 
gun, and those left went into thick cover, and if 
a man wanted a pheasant the latter part of the 


season, he had to work for it, as those in our 
covers at present are quite able to take care of 
themselves. 

At the hearing before the Governor, the Audu- 
bon Society, also, very much to my surprise, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, were ably represented. Where the 
“cruelty to animals” comes in, in the shooting of 
some pheasants, was something beyond my intel- 
ligence to comprehend. It was stated that the 
pheasant was a pretty bird and should not be 
killed at all, in spite of the fact that he was 
‘brought here by the sportsmen for that express 
purpose. 

At the American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Game Farm from fifty to eighty eggs a 
year from a hen pheasant is not unusual. Of 
course, at the farm the eggs are taken from the 
bird and hatched under hens, but in the natural 
cover the nests contain from 14 to 16 eggs, and 
one or two broods are raised each year, so that 
any talk about their extermination is ridiculous. 
If there is one bird that can be raised artificially, 
it is the ring neck pheasant, as is evidenced by 
the large numbers annually bred and shot in 
England and Scotland. 

Again, these petitioners overlooked the fact 
that the shooting of the pheasant relieved to 
some extent the pressure on our native ruffed 
grouse and quail. As a matter of fact, owing to 
the open season on pheasants this year, there 
have been fewer grouse and quail shot than in 
any year for the past seven years, so that the 
pheasant is doing a double duty—giving the 
sportsmen something to hunt and diverting atten- 
tion from our almost depleted quail and ruffed 
grouse covers, which is certainly most desirable, 
but these things have been entirely overlooked 
by this very magnanimous crowd of petitioners, 
who would, if they had their way, not allow a 
pheasant to be shot at any time. This, of course, 
is simply an illustration of the tendency of the 
times against the shooting of any kind of a bird 
or animal, game or otherwise, vermin included. 

As another illustration of the insane condition 
that some well-known minds have gotten them- 
selves worked into, would say that one of the 
prominent bird protectors told me that the marsh 
hawk was not destructive to bird life, that his 
food generally consisted of mice. At our Game 
Farm at 'South Carver a short time ago, a marsh 
hawk was shot in mid air by the keeper, in the 
very act of carrying off a two-thirds grown 
pheasant in his talons, the pheasant being almost 


~as large as he was. If he will do this to a bird 


as large as a pheasant, I should like to know 
what chance the quail, or similar birds, would 
have, providing their presence was known? 

I am pleased to note that the general opposi- 
tion to all kinds of shooting, and the attempt to 
curtail our privileges, come from people who, 
in most cases, have never fired a gun in their 
lives. They know nothing about the sport, yet 
they assume to tell those who do love to go afield 
what they shall and shall not do. To those of 
our friends who delight in the study of art and 
works of art, I might say that it pleases me to 
know that they derive satisfaction or pleasure in 
looking at beautiful pictures, etc. As for me, 
the mighty mountain, the beautiful valley, the 
winding river and the golden sunset—those are 
the pictures that appeal, seen face to face. And 
those who delight in music—the Symphony Con- 
certs, where sweet strains from Mozart, Wagner 
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and Beethoven float on the air—we sportsmen are 
glad that they should derive pleasure from these 
sources. As for me, personally, there is no 
orchestra to be compared with the splashing, 
laughing, tinkling sound of the water-fall in its 
own natural setting—to me it is sublime! As far 
as music is concerned, I know only two tunes 
myself, one being the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
and the other—isn’t. Far be it from any of the 
men who love to go afield to say that our art 
and music loving friends shall not enjoy their 
preferred pastime at their own time and pleas- 
ure, and I am just as firmly of the belief that 
sportsmen, as a class, are entitled to the privi- 
lege of enjoying themselves in their own way. 

The hunting instinct was born and bred in me, 
I must confess, loving the woods and everything 
pertaining to nature, and I feel that I can say 
that I have done as much for the protection and 
propagation of fish and game in this State as al- 
most any man in the State, so that I do not at- 
tempt to reap where I have not sown, but I am 
convinced that there are two sides to this ques- 
tion, arf that the side of the sportsman has not 
been properly put before the people. The ele- 
ments and vermin have done more for the devas- 
tation of our covers of desirable game birds 
than have all the acts of man put together, and 
I hope that the Audubon Society and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will 
devote some of their valuable time and attention 
to the education of the people toward eliminating 
the destructive vermin which over-run our 
covers. If they will do this, inside of five years’ 
time note the increase of our native game birds, 
which will come just as surely as the vermin are 
destroyed. 


So let’s be fair, one with another, and let those 
of us who do hunt, do so without the fear of 
unwarranted criticism or blame for conditions 
for and over which we have no control. Game 
can be made as plentiful as ever, if we will all 
enter into an active campaign to “Destroy 
Vermin.” GEORGE B. CLARK. 





WHO KILLED POOR COCK ROBIN? 
Bourbon, Ind., Nov. 17, 1914. 
Editor, Forest and Stream: 


I noticed in the Nov. 14 number of your good 
magazine an article in which a New Jersey man 
paid $100 and costs for shooting a robin red- 
breast. This reminded me of an instance which 
happened some years ago in Fayette, Ohio. A 
man by the name of Binns had some very fine 
early cherries and the birds were taking them 
to the extent that he thought there soon would 
be none left. So Mr. Binns proceeded to remedy 
matters by shooting a robin; the effect was that 
some one had him arrested much to the delight 
of some of the schoolboys who liked to tease 
him, and every time they saw Mr. Binns on the 
street they would repeat this rhyme. “Who 
killed cock robin?” 

“T did,” said Mr. Binns. 

“Twas I that knocked him off his pins.” 

I am always interested in the exceptionally fine 
articles which appear in your magazine and don’t 
feel that I could get along without Forest and 
Stream, so kindly advise me in time to renew 


before my subscription expires. 
L. D. RUSSELL. 
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Madame Liberte’s Winter Buck 


A Boreas River Legend 
By Peter Flint. 


It is a typical domestic scene in a winter 
lumbering camp, that I am going to depict. Out- 
side, the drifted snow lay deep in the roads. 
Carefully dug trenches led to the old log barn 
and various rude outhouses where horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and chickens were sheltered from 
the rigors of the northern Adirondack storms, 
as well as the predacious forays.of bear, lynx, 
foxes, raccoons and owls. The mail stage that 
connected that remote region with the outside 
world on two stated periods each week in the 
year arrived about two hours late, the horses 
dripping with perspiration from their ten-mile 
struggle with the soft snow drifts, and the 
driver declared with considerable emphasis that 
he wouldn’t stir another step until the roads 
were “ploughed out.” 

The camp was at the farm house of a French- 
Canadian who had formerly been strong man 
on the barrows at the big blast furnace out 
Champlain way and earned, as he proudly avered, 
“Two dol’ an’ af hevery day.” Let us call him 
M’sieu Liberte—that will do for a name, as well 
as any other and perhaps it will not be so very 
far from his true title. 

As “pattemaster,” it was his duty to “order 
out” neighboring taxpayers at the request of 
Uncle Sam’s insistent minions and make some 
impression on those drifts which had been al- 
lowed to become wet and heavy with the thaw. 

An aboriginal snowplough was then construct- 
ed, by lashing a well known farming implement 
to the rear of a heavy lumber bob-sled, and 
with half a dozen healthy Canucks standing 
aboard to keep it down, this primitive engine 
went to work on the deep snow, stopping at the 
ten-foot drifts to allow the shovelers to cut down 
these embankments that closed its way. 

Back in the great kitchen preparations were 
being made to feed the multitude, and handsome 
Madame Liberte had much difficulty in dodging 
about among the hulking Canadians who sat 
about the big cook stove. In vain she intimated 
that there was plenty of space “in de bah room 
dere,” where Leon was officiously waiting behind 


the small counter ready to deal out any compound ' 


from port wine to blackberry brandy, that human 
ingenuity, aided by the “Barkeeper’s Guide” 
and a few added “extras” could produce from 
the wine cellar of this famous backwoods hos- 
telry, a large but solitary barrel of only fair 
whiskey, carted in 40 miles the fall before, and 
which had been “layed to” pretty closely all 
winter. Besides this, the monthly pay day was 
still some days distant and cash was mighty 
scarce, owing to frequent pilgrimages to this 
bar, mighty bouts at penny-ante, “Peed” and 
“pokaire,” not to mention such frivolities as two, 
or three kitchen “tunks” a week, where those 
who danced must be liberal, for Naturelment, 
il faut donner quelque chose au musicien. 
Noting the small receipts at the bar that morn- 
ing, Madame, who combined English thrift with 
French tact and economy, then tried the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, as follows: “Say, I ’shamed 
hef you big feller hall sit ’round stove ce matin. 
Why you no go hout on de mount back de pon’ 
an’ shoot dat beeg, buck dere in deer yard? My 
man say he weigh t’ree hunderd.” Madame put 


the question to each man in the house, but every 
one had some excuse or other to offer. The 
boots of one leaked, another had an “awful cold,” 
a third was actually afraid he would get lost. 
This last excuse, coming from a lumberman, was 
too much for Madame and she declared in 
spirited Gallic language that she would not cook 
any more pork for dinners “wit’ dozen lazy 
mans loafin’ ’raound de kitchen,” and that if 
no one else would get a deer she would go her- 
self. This was advanced ground, as women 
were not expected to use firearms then. 


Her solitary still hunt in those days of her 
wild youth personally related to me, was as fol- 
lows: 

“Wall; I put hon one ole pair pants hunder 
mah skirt, an pull long woolen stockin’ offer 
mah shoe. Den I strap hon mah ole man’s snow 
shoe, tak dat ole gun, some powdaire, shot and 
caps and start hoff wit’ a latte day big dat puppy 
dere. How dem mean feller laffs w’en I starts 
hoff. Wall, I says, ‘you feller git de dinner, I 
mak de hunt mahsef, you see.’ 

“I knowed hall bout de lan,’ cause I peek berry 
summer tam much half bushel day. Bimby, I 
come to yard an’ see grat beeg track. Dat puppy 
he runned and barked dredful. I come fas’ 
as could. Dere was hawful beeg buck standin’ 
hon flat rock fitin’ dat dog wit’s horns and foots. 
Den I trembles so can hartly stan’. Bimby, I 
feels better. Dem feller shan’t laff no more 
at wimmen huntin’, I say mahsef. I puts a let 
slug in de ole gun hon top de load, like my mans 
tale me wen see beeg game he do. Den I puts 
hon a fresh cap, cocks de gun and walks up 
close. De buck him swing ’raound sideway. I 
shoot. Wall, he jump strat hup, den he fall 
mos’ on leetle puppy, but dat deer stone dead, 
him shot clean t’rough shouldaire. 

“I tells puppy stay dere an’ watch an’ I gits 
back to camp. I say: ‘You lazy feller, you 
jus’ take dat back track and bring in dat venison 
fer you dinner, I tale you I get.’ 

“Wall; dey hall went, an’ I jus’ laf mahsef 
mos’ to death, de way dey hall comes puffin’ in 
wit’ dat 250 pounds buck trough de wet snow. 
Dey nevaire set nottin’ more ‘bout wimmen 
shootin’ deer; dey jus’ eat all dat deer up and 
next tam dey got venison theirsel’.” 


STATE ASSOCIATION REPRESENTA- 
TIVES INVITED TO INTERSTATE 
MEETING. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 21, 1914. 
Editor ‘‘Forest and Stream”’: 

In accordance with a resolution adopt- 
ed at their annual meeting of 1912, the 
directors of the Interstate Association 
would be pleased to have the president, 
or some duly accredited representative, 
of the several state associations and prom- 
inent gun club organizations, attend their 
annual meeting in 1914 and give them the 
benefit of their views on trapshooting. 
Said meeting will be held on the third day 
of December, at 10 o'clock in the fore- 
noon, at the office of the association with 
The Corporation Trust Company, 15 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 
E. Reed Shaner, Secretary. 














FOREST AND STREAM 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN, HUNTER, ETC. 


should ha Will keep your 
oct ew gh ae Pid polnemetng 


made of Br Bram Net Peds C 


fancy canvas belt. Sent anywhere on 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 





WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or 
——— e with you for any other firearm youma 
want. rite me what you have, what you ar 
and I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 












DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? Ifso 
gend for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KENWYE KOAT KURE 
Cures mange or eczema, and kills flees. $0.50 and $1.00 


sizes sent to any address on 
KENWY: OMPANY, 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE 


Setters, Pointers «1 Hounds 


GEORGE W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 
Telephone 29-M 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,” Boston 


PIT GAMES 
GLOVER’S BLACK DEVIL COCKS —Hens, me, Pul 


Books, Gaffs, M = liaios 
Books, Gall, Mot OP OUER, Bee W, Lae N'Y. 


Cocking 
. Cir- 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds, English Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue for 


sc. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 
WANTED-— Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 


two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF FOREST & STREAM. 


New York, November 19, 1914. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Referring to your editorial in the issue of 
Forest and Stream for November 14, 1914, I have 
to say that the New York Public Library has in 
its reference collection at the central library 
building, Fifth avenue and Forty-second street, a 
file of Forest and Stream that is almost com- 
plete from volume I (1874) to date, as noted be- 
low. I scarcely need to add that if any readers 
have copies of numbers we lack that they can 






Money, Water-Proof, Dust-P : 





spare to complete our files, we shall be glad to 
receive them. 
The library has the following: 


Volumes 1-16 Volume 31, except nos. 1-3, 

Volumes 18-21 7-9, 16, 17, 20, 26 

Volume 22 except no. 6 Volumes 32-35 

Volume 23 except no. 16 Volume 36, except nos. 1-7, 

Volume 26, except no. 20 9-22, 24, 

Volume 29, except nos. 3, Volume 37, except nos. 2-16, 
7, I 18-24 


Volume 30, except nos. 13, Volumes 38-43 
Volume 44, except no. 2 


224, 26 
— Volumes 48-83 
The New York Public Library, Astor Lenox 


and Tilden Foundations. 
Very respectfully, 
H. M. LYDENBERG, Reference Librarian. 


THE HABITANTS OF THE REED DOMES. 
(Continued from page 689.) 

rat is the barrel system. If you are in a terri- 
tory where rats are numerous this barrel may 
be sunken in the ground to the level of the 
surface and is filled with water to the center. 
The rats are lured in by means of vegetables 
oar apples, chipped, which are scattered about, 
yet leading to the barrel. Pieces of the lure 
are fixed firmly to the shingles which should 
float on the water in the barrel; the muskrat 








falls in and never gets out, it is a singularly 
good method and one far removed from the 
cruelty of the steel trap. The muskrat pelt is 
stretched in the shape and manner known as 
“cased” furs. That is to. say, it is not split 
down the belly, from root of tail to chin, as 
are the “open” furs. At the insides of the back 
legs the pelt is cut and is turned over the body, 
ears, nose and all, left on the fur. The muskrat 
stretcher is usually made of a shingle. This 
shingle is on the average six inches wide at 
the bottom and tapers slightly toward the top, 
following the natural outline of the stretched 
fur. Over this the pelt is drawn, as tight as 
possible, and all surplus fat and adhering flesh 
is removed with a blunt knife. Care should 
he taken not to cut the fur. Skins are dried 
in places where the sun does not strike them. 
When removed from the stretcher they should be 
gathered together and wired through the head 
in bunches of twelve and hung up in a dry 
place away from dampness and the sun. All 
stretchers should be sand-papered, smooth and 
rounded on the edges and the pelts should be 
stretched as tight as possible. In the East there 
is a ready demand for the muskrat in the hotels 
and restaurants where it passes for “marsh rab- 
bit.” The flesh of this animal, if not spoiled by 
being stained with the acrid musk, is very de- 
lightful, and if prepared rightly, will satisfy the 
most exacting epicure. Muskrat farming is now 
becoming wide-spread and much money is being 
taken in by industrious men who have recog- 
nized in it a very profitable business indeed. All 
that is necessary is a swamp with water in it, 
same being fenced in and intruders kept out. 
Fur-farming is the goal of the future. It has 
come to stay. 








The Russian government has placed an em- 
bargo on all kinds of lumber, to prevent its ex- 





WANTED—Pointers and Setters to train. il plen- 
tiful; first class kennels. References on application. 


JAMES L. PREVATT, Buies, North Carolina. 





HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS. 

For Sale—Fifteen Pointers and Setters, at 
anteed Pasay broken on Grouse and Wood- 
oe. is rofessional handler. These dogs 

red m the most fashionable strains 
af | bath ‘bench show and field trial winners, and 
are all bench show winners themselves. 

— be on, cheap to immediate buyers. For 
furth er portion! lars, address 
HE KIFF’ KENNELS, DALLAS, PA. 





OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
sters bred from true sporting stock that are Cpemealea 
s water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 

They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from 
a ground hog to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open. and are the hardy, active and game kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. aving an iron con- 
stitution they withstand the hardest oo and make the 
idea ong, for both hunter and trapper. Stamp for reply. 
Oorang Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 


DOGS BOARDED 


Broken on game. 

Experienced atten- 

Good kennels and food. 
PENATAQUIT KENNELS 

Bay Shore New York 


Conditioned for shows. 
Yard or house broken. 
tion. 






A square meal for your dog and a square 


deal for your pocketbook, if you feed 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes 
and Puppy Biscuits 


They are the products of a perfect process 
and there are no foods as good as Spratt’s 


Send two cent stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’’ 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 
NEWARK, N. J. 











RIFLES —— AMMUNITION 
S en’s Supplies 
Honest Goods, Bottom Prices yuare Deal 
Send three stamps for Katalog 


POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





HUNTSMERRY oN “NEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 


belsegnd lock mechanism i in perfect 
"png Bean Sege 









J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer of Honma eyes for birds, animeic 
and manufacturing a specialty. fer 
prices. All kinds “s Ta ead skulls for furriers ané 





portation. 





taxidermists. 
363 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 
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FRED. SAUTER 
TAXIDERMIST 


of America, Established 1860 
Specialist in all Branches of Taxidermy 
New York City 








Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brook’s Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention, the wonder- 
ful new discovery that cures 
rupture, will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cushions. 


Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No 
Eee plasters. No lies. Durable,cheap. 
C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer Sent on trial to prove it 
Catalogue and measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1949A State St., Marshall, Mich. 









Waterman PORTO Does It 
Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 H. P. 


Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
reight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the original 
outboard motor. 9th year—z25,000 in use. 
Guaranteed for life. Fits any shaped 
stern; has  Carburetor—not ‘‘mixing 
valve”; 3 Piston — instead of 1; 
Removable Phosphor Bronze Bearings; 
Solid Bronze Skeg, protecting 10¥4x16 
in. Propeller, Steers by rudder from 
any part of boat. Water-cooled Exhaust 
Manifold; Noiseless under water Ex- 
haust; Bronze ar Water Pump; 
Spun-copper Water Jacket; any igni- 
tion equipment desired. 

DEMAND these essentials in an out- 
board motor, or you won’t get your 
money’s worth. 


Write Today for Free Engine Book 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 267 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Brook Trout rocks ata takes. “Broo 

trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 

anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicit 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young 
small-nouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 





RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 

with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 

hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 


Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 


Raised From Adirondack Trout 


All Sizes from 2to8Inches. Visit or Write 


Drumlin Trout Hatchery 
Barneveld, New York 
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FOUR OF A KIND. 
(Continued from page 686.) 
bower. That eveningeas we were cleaning our 
fish Ben remarked: 

“Well, I guess this'll hev to do me until my 
fall hunt.” 

“Where you goin’?” 

“Where I always go. Over on to the East 
Fork Mountains, and may be ez fur ez th’ 
Escalante Desert.” 

“Guess I'll go ’long.” 

“Me, too.” 

“And I.” 

So, Providence and the weather permitting, 
and nothing interfering, the November grand 
hunt is in store for the quartette, and the buck- 
skins of the East Fork will please note this fact 
and make due preparation for our reception. 

Saturday morning broke, but no sun was 
visible. The clouds hung low on the lake and 
hid the opposite hills. There was a disagreeable 
tangible humidity of the atmosphere that almost 
dampened our spirits as we gathered about the 
coffee-pot and frying-pan. The mental gloom 
increased as we went out to loosen the guy ropes. 

Bang! whiz! somewhere, not many feet above 
our heads, the bullet from a navy revolver cut 
the fog. We looked for the offender, and in 
a very few moments he hove in sight—a drunken 
cowboy who had just come up from the settle- 
ment, and who, had it not been for that bottle 
of Panguitch tangle-foot, would have reached 
his own mountain camp on the previous evening. 
He was too much under the influence of liquor 
to listen to reason, and after putting a couple 
of bullets into the sacked venison he then dis- 
mounted and made a target of the guy-ropes. 
When Dan proposed to use force, he turned 
around and punctured his hat in a manner that 
would have done credit to any border tough. 
This settled it. No one wants to be a mark for 
a drunken man’s unsteady aim. The gun was 
emptied, and before he could reload it Jack had 
grabbed him from behind and thrown him to 
the ground. We then rushed in, tied the culprit, 
now beside himself with rage, hand and foot, 
confiscated the gun, which Dan stuck in his 
own belt, telling Mr. Cowboy to call and get 
it when he came to town. The whiskey bottle 
was tossed into the lake, and we proceeded to 
pack and load as though nothing had interrupted 
us. In an hour the mules were harnessed and 
we were ready to start. Ben then untied the 
cowboy’s hands, leaving him to unfasten his 
legs at his own leisure. 

“Young man,” said Jack, “you’re a leetle too 
fresh. You never want to git so drunk ez to 
forgit that four of a kind will always beat a 
full hand.” 

Followed by his imprecations as long as we 
could hear, we drove away. The clouds thick- 
ened, and upon the surface of the lake big rain- 
drops were splashing. But below, upon the far 
away settlement, the sun was shining, and with 
light hearts we went homeward out of darkness 
into light. —_—_—_—— 

Many of the extensive eastern fur dealers are 
said to be sending notices to trappers, advising 
them that, on account of the European war, there 
will be virtually no sale for furs in the near 
Walton, of Richard Jeffries, of Henry van Dyke. 
future, and warning the trappers of the useless- 
ness of destroying fur-bearing animals by trap- 
ping—in view of the poor prospect of selling furs. 











-GENERAL FRANK A.BOND - - - 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE’S 


FOR SAL e ISLAND OUTDONE! 


St. Vincent Island, Fla., in the Gulf of Mexico 
containing nearly 12,000 acres of pine forest, 
fresh water lakes, grassy Savannahs, wild 
boar, native and imported India deer, wild 
pigs, wild cattle, turkey, millions of duck and 
all varieties of fish. The Island with bunga- 
lows, hunting lodges, yacht, boats and vehicles 
for sale. Easily protected. Many thousand 
acres of finest pine trees. For information 
inquire DR. V.M. PIERCE, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the Heart of Game Country 


On the Indian River via the Florida 
East Coast R. R. 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, Duck, Black 
Bass, Channel Bass and Trout plentiful. 
What More Can You Ask. 

Trained pointers and _ setters, 
guides. 

Hotel entirely modern, cuisine as good 

as the best, better than the rest; terms 
moderate. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request. 
COCOA HOUSE, COCOA, FLA. 


reliable 


PINE TOP LODGE KENNELS 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, DEER, 
DUCKS, WOODCOCK and small game 
in abundance. Unlimited territory. In 
the heart of vast pine woods this up-to- 
date Club house with all modern conve- 
niences and amusements, auto service, 
boating, riding and driving, dogs, horses 
and guides afford the sportsman and his 
wife an opportunity to enjoy real sport, 
without discomfort and see the South, 
while escaping the Northern winter. 

ddress Cc. & L. P. BLOW, 


Delaware, Va. 


SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUND 


I want boarders, preferably sportsmen, this winter. 
25,000 acres of fine hunting land, with well stocked 
covers. Large, comfortable house, all modern impro- 
ments. “0 miles from Charleston, S. C., on A. C. L. R. 


R. Children and consumptives not tak For_furth : 
ae write P. Porcher, enaum, ‘Dekel 
in & G 





HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting. Choice Accommodations 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 
BEST CHEF SOUTH OF THE POTOMAC 
Not a cheap place 
Buies, North Carolina 









WINTER SPORT WITH ROD AND GUN 
On the Homosassa, the finest fishing river 
in Florida. Abundance of Black Bass 
and salt water fish at our door. Thous- 
ands of ducks; plenty of quail, turkey and 
deer. You can enjoy all the comforts of 
home here besides good shooting and fish- 
ing. The Rendezvous, Homosassa, Fla. 


T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor. 















NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 
All Classes of Sailing Yachts and Motor Boats 
V Bottoms, swift, handsome, able, a specialty 
J. L. FOSTER, 
Orcas, Washington 








Illustrated is the new 

1915 Model Columbia 
Grafonola ‘‘Leader,’’ Equipped 
with Columbia Individual 
Record Ejector. Price $85; with 
ordinary record rack $75. Con- 
venient terms. Other Columbia 
Grafonolas $17.50 to-$500, 


In brilliancy, clarity and fullness the tone- 
quality of the Columbia Grafonola is 
supreme. This tone-superiority is exclu- 
sively Columbia, just as Columbia fone- 
control is exclusive. ‘The Columbia tone- 
control ‘“‘leaves,’’ supplanting the old 
double-little-door idea, give you absolute 
control of tone volume, to meet any acous- 
tic requirement or personal preference. 
Now comes what seems like the final refine- 
ment: the Columbia Individual Record Ejector. 
You simply press the button and the record 
comes forward far enough to be taken out, 


but with no chance of falling. 


Important Notice! All Columbia Records can be 
played on your disc machine (if any standard make.) 


COLUMBIA company 
Box K489 Woolworth Building, New York 


Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue. Prices in Canada plus duty. 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write for particulars. 














